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MEMORY OF PLACES—LOCALITY. 
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Tue memory of places, or the idea of 
relative position, though possessed by men 
and animals almost universally, is neverthe- 
less to most persons a kind of mystery. 
A correspondent inquires, ‘* How is it that 
a person will get ‘turned around,’ as it 
is commonly termed, when traveling or 
changing place of residence, so that the 
sun will seem to rise in the west instead 
of the east?” He might perhaps as well 
ask, “ How is it that a person knows east 
or west at all, and is not continually turned 
around ?” 

In answer to this question, however, we 
may remark, that this disagreeable feeling 
is only a disturbance of the faculty of Lo- 
cality, which endows its possessor with the 
ability to remember the points of the com- 





CAPTAIN COOK, THE GREAT NAVIGATOR. 








lecturing on this organ, 
illustrated its importance 
and influence by asking 
each member of the con- 
gregation to point to- 
ward his home ;and such 
a crossing of hands, and 
such sport as an exhibi- 
tion of that kitid pro- 
duces is very amusing. 
The members of the con- 
gregation, having come 
* from every part of the 
town—some from the 
others from the 
west, and from all con- 
ceivable points of the 
compass—were so inter- 
mingled on the seats, 
that scarcely any two 
sat together who resided 
in the same direction 


east, 








pass, and the relative position of places and 
things. Few persons are conscious of how 
much they are indebted to this faculty. Let 
us suppose, for example, that all memory 
of places and directions were at once oblit- 
erated from the mind, that we were to re- 
member the existence of an adjoining town 
or neighborhood, but forget which way the 
place was situated from our own, or when 
abroad, that we forgot what direction to take 
to find our place of abode. We know of 
no faculty of mind, except it be reason 
itself, the loss or confusion of which would 
more seriously disturb a man, than that 
of Locality. We have, sometimes, when 





from the lecture-room, and when each 
pointed toward home, their arms were 
crossed in surprising confusion ; it is only 
then that they perceive the value of this 
faculty, and its continual activity in them- 
selves. Each person in the audience is 
found to know almost precisely the direction 
which his home bears to himself, and can 
point to it without hesitation; yet if not 
asked to do so, he will not be conscious 
that any such power exists in his mind. 
He who has this organ large, may turn ever 
so many angles and corners in coming to 
the lecture-room; still he retains the relative 
position of his home, although the direction 
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to it may be diagonal, and not according to 
the route which he is obliged to take to 
reach it. 


Persons in whom this organ is moder- 
ately developed, have a disinclination to go 
from their home, partly on account of the 
little interest they feel in regard to the po- 
sition of places, but chiefly on account of 
the trouble they have in finding their way 
to places and back to their homes. Such 
persons will always go and return by the 
same road, while one with the organ large 
and active will feel perfectly able to find his 
way back, however crooked or difficult the 
route, and will generally go one way and re- 
turn by another, and even study out all the 
different roads possible to take between his 
home and place of business, for the mere 
pleasure which such knowledge and such 
variety affords. 

But a person with this organ well devel- 
oped, if he by chance enters a town in the 
evening in a coach, boat, or car, without 
having kept the points of compass in his 
mind, and thus obtains a wrong impression 
relative to them, the sun will seem obstin- 
ately to rise in the south, north, or west, 
according to the idea which he obtained on 
entering the place. The explanation of 
this unpleasant fact is this, that the faculty 
of Locality has been deceived, and it holds 
on to the deception. We remember to have 
entered Somerville, N.J., in 1846, by the 
cars, in the evening. ‘The main street 
where we stopped appeared to run north and 
south, when, in fact, it was east and west ; 
and though it was fair weather most of the 
time while we remained in the place, never- 
theless the sun rose in the north, and we 
were not able, by all the strength of reason 
or philosophy, to turn the world around ; 
and what is more strange, we now enter 
that village in the daytime, and have our 
points of compass perfectly fixed until we 
arrive there, but, if we do not continue to 
look out upon the town, and, as it were, 
hold north in its right place, it will veer 
around the moment our attention is divert- 
ed, and will remain so until we depart. We 
are conscious of having the organ large and 
active,and are exceedingly fond of geo- 
graphy, and of studying and comprehend- 
ing the relative position of places. Those 
who have been thus turned around, or con- 
fused in their faculty of Locality, will bear 
witness with us to the unmitigated incon- 
venience, and almost insanity of mind, 
which that confusion produces. 
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To show more clearly how necessary 
this faculty is, we may refer to certain 
animals and insects that manifest it in a re- 
markable degree. We hear it as a com- 
mon remark, that the person or thing took 
a “bee line,” by which is meant a straight 
line. But why is it called a bee line? It 
is because, when bees have gathered their 
load of honey, they take a turn or two to 
regulate their locality, and then fly in a di- 
rect line to their hive. If a bee be taken 
in a dark box, and carried for miles in 
whatever direction, and then set free, it 
will fly around two or three times in a cir- 
cle, and then start for his home ina line as 
direct as the compass would indicate it. 
This instinct is a manifestation of the fac- 
ulty in question. It being highly neces- 
sary for the bee to keep its relative position 
in “ ciphering about” to gather the “ balm 
of a thousand flowers,” and thus to super- 
sede the necessity of, as it were, thinking 
about the home, or being obliged to hunt 
for it when the delicious load has been ac- 
cumulated, this faculty is given in a high 
degree. 


The dog, also, is a signal instance of 
high activity and power in the manifesta- 
tion of this faculty. He will follow his 
game through the circuitous windings of 
hill and dale, mountain and glen, for an en- 
tire day ; and at night, when the game has 
been secured or abandoned, though he may 
be twenty miles from his starting-point, and 
in a strange place, will rarely fail to know 
the direct line toward his home, even 
though his master, being less gifted with 
this instinct than his dog, may insist upon 
the opposite direction as being the true one. 

Dr. Gall says that “a dog was carried 
in a cage from Vienna to St. Petersburg, 
and at the end of six months reappeared at 
Vienna, Another was transported from 
Vienna to London, but found means to re- 
turn to its native city.” Kirby and Spence, 
in their work on Entomology, relate the fol- 
lowing anecdote: “ An ass shipped at Gib- 
raltar, on board the Ister frigate, in 1816, 
was thrown overboard when the vessel 
struck at Point de Gat, in Spain. He found 
his way back to Gibraltar, a distance of 
two hundred miles, presented himself at the 
gates one morning, and when they were 
opened, walked in, and went immediately 
to his stable. His not being stopped on 
the way is accounted for by the fact that 
he had holes in his ears, indicating that he 
had been used for carrying criminals when 
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flogged ; and for such asses the peasants 
have great abhorrence.” 

The falcon of Iceland returns to its na- 
tive place from a distance of thousands of 
miles ; and carrier-pigeons have long been 
distinguished fora similar tendency. Gall 
attributes the migration of birds to a period- 
ical and involuntary excitement of the or- 
gan of Locality. The North American In. 
dians have this organ very large, in conjune- 
tion with large perceptive organs generally, 
and it is well known that they are able to 
travel in the trackless forest, and hit every 
little village or settlement on the way, 
though these may be hundreds of miles 
apart. Having no roads fenced in and 
marked with guide-boards at every furk as 
we do, the Indian is obliged to cultivate 
not only his powers of observation, but also 
the faculty of Locality, which recognizes 
and remembers direction. 

This organ is usually found to be large 
in most travelers. Many persons, how- 
ever, have a curiosity to see the world, to 
gratify which requires traveling ; but they 
can not travel successfully, or enjoy the 
knowledge thus acquired, without the aid of 
this faculty. The busts and portraits of 
Columbus (see his portrait in the July num- 
ber of this Journal, p. 3, and that of the 
Duke of Wellington, p. 4), Captain Cook, 
Galileo, Humboldt, Kane, Bayard Taylor, 
Stephens, and other travelers, indicate a 
very large development of this organ. 

Mr. Combe says that “this organ is al- 
most monstrous in the head of Mr. Dunn, 
surveyor of coal mines at Newcastle, Eng- 
land. In working mines it is necessa- 
ry to leave pillars for the support of the 
roof; and as the mining is carried on in 
various directions, and all under ground, it 
is found to be very difficult to tell the ex- 
act boundaries of the respective mines, and 
the direction in which the miners should 
work. Mr. Dunn has an instinctive knowl- 
edge of the direction of whatever places he 
may have visited, and can direct the work- 
men with the greatest accuracy.” 

Persons endowed with large Locality are 
delighted with descriptions of natural 
scenery ; and if the traveler have this, and 
the other perceptive faculties in due pro- 
portion, he will write so pictorially as al- 
most to save the trouble of illustrating his 
pages by the labor of the artist. This tal- 
ent constitutes one of the chief charms of 
the writings of Bayard Taylor, Sir Walter 
Scott, and others. 
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Dr. Gall, when a boy, though very fond 
of natural history, and of hunting the nests 
of birds to gratify this taste, found himself 
unable to make his way back from the 
nests, or to return to them subsequently, 
having once left them. To obviate this de- 
fect in himself, he was obliged to employ a 
boy of the neighborhood who cared noth- 
ing for birds, to go with him to enable him 
to find his way back again to the nests. 
This the boy could do with perfect ease, 
though he cared nothing for the birds ; 
while Gall, though he had a lively interest in 
the birds’ nests, and the strongest of motives 
to remember their localities, yet he could 
by no means do it. This was the second 
fact which the youthful Gall obtained which 
led him to the discovery of the science of 
Phrenology. He was led to conclude that 
the desire to study birds, and the faculty to 
remember the location of the nests, must 
be distinct, and that these faculties must 
exist in directly opposite degrees of 
strength in him and his friend respectively. 

Persons having this organ large, excel 
in geography, and we commend to the at- 
tention of our readers the fact, that in their 
own school, those who excel in the study 
of maps, and in 
knowledge, will be found having this organ 
more than average in development. It is 
located above the eyebrows, on each side 
of the organs of Individuality and Eventu- 
ality, and almost directly on a perpendicu- 
lar drawn from the inner angle of the eye, 
as seen in the portrait of Captain Cook. 

The blind, especially those who have 
been so for a long time, generally have a 
highly cultivated state of this faculty. If, 
however, persons with a constitutional de- 
ficiency of this organ become blind, they 
have a constant difficulty in feeling their 
way, even where they are familiar. One 
of these unfortunate beings now resides in 
New York, and he dare not walk a single 
square without groping and feeling with 
his cane every inch of the way, although 
the sidewalk is clear of obstacles. An- 
other, in whom the faculty is well devel- 
oped, measures his distance and directions 
so nicely, that one would hardly notice 
that he is blind, except from the fact that 
he keeps his hand out before him, partly as 
an indication to the passing throng that he 
is blind, and that they, consequently, must 
avoid jostling him. And when he approach- 
es @ crossing, so carefully has he measured 
the distance and the direction, that he has 


retaining geographical - 
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only to put down his cane and find the edge 
of the curbstone, and away he goes again 
turning corners and piloting his way home- 
ward without trouble. 

The late Mr. Bly, of Cincinnati—blind 
from birth, whose portrait we give—is a 


FREDERICK BLY. 


signal instance of large Locality. He kept 
a book-store, and was able to find any thing 
in his establishment about as readily as 
one having eyesight. Being blind, how- 
ever, and engaged in such a business, re- 
quired that he have method in all his af- 
fairs, and that the order of the arrange- 
ment be not disturbed or confused. In ac- 
cordance with these facts, we see in the 
portrait of Mr. Bly very large Order. The 
external angle of the brow appears enor- 
mously developed. If the reader will also 
observe the center of the eyebrow, he 
will see a distinct depression, showing a 
deficiency of the organ of Color. As he 
never saw the light, of course the faculty 
of Color was never cultivated; and we may 
remark here, that this organ is the only 
one which is exclusively exercised by 
means of vision, though nearly all the 
other perceptives, Locality included, are 
cultivated to a considerable extent by means 
of eyesight. 





Parenotocy anp Caime.—The head of Verger, 
the murderer of the Archbishop of Paris, has been 
examined at the French school of Medicine by 
several leading phrenologists, and they allege that 
it offers of striking proof the truth of the science. 
According to their statement the most remarkable 
developments are those of Self-Esteem and love 
of admiration, and the most deficient those of 
Amativeness and the social affections. His cra- 
nium is to be preserved in the museum of the 
College. 





EUGENE ANDERSON, THE MURDER- 
ED POLICEMAN, AND CANCEMI, 
THE MURDERER. 


No more intense excitement has ever been cre- 
ated in this city, by the violent death of a single 
person, than that which sprung from the murder 
of policeman Eugene Anderson, on the 21st of 
July last. It is very natural that a deep feeling 
should mark the dastardly crime, as, apart from 
the excellent character and personal popularity 
of the murdered man—it is realized that he fell 
in the very outset of what bid fair to be an ex- 
ceedingly honorable official career, and fell in the 
line of his duty—nobly striving not only to arrest 
a burglar, but at the moment exposing himself to 
danger to avert it from others who were suddenly 
threatened. The people of New York may at times 
malign and underrate their municipal officers, but 
they are never backward to recognize the exist- 
ence of good qualities, nor to do honor to those 
who fall in their defense. 

At about 4 o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 
July 21st, Mrs. Annone, wife of Simon Annone, 
living in the basement of the boot and shoe store of 
Nelson Sammis, near the corner of Grand and 
Centre streets, Fourteenth Ward, heard footsteps 
in the store above, which she at once decided to be 
those of some person committing a robbery. She 
aroused her husband with the intelligence, who 
went to the street-door and called ‘ Who is there?” 
No answer was returned, but sounds were heard 
within, and Mr. Annone was about to close and 
fasten the door, when the burglar with something 
in his hand prevented it closing, and in a moment 
afterward opened it by force and ran out, Mrs. 
Annone running after him and crying “ Police! 
Police! Stop, thief!” The burglar turned and 
presented a pistol at her, when she retreated to- 
ward the store. Mr. Annone was at that moment 
close behind her, and he continued pointing the 
pistol at both, when Policeman Anderson, who 
was stopping for a moment in a saloon under Cen- 
tre Market, on his way from his beat to the station- 
house, heard the alarm and arrived at the spot. 
He immediately rushed between the threatened 
persons and robber, and raised his club to strike 
down the pistol. Instantly the direction of the 
pistol was changed toward him, and the weapon 
discharged. It was loaded with slugs, four of 
which struck him in the arm, which was raised 
with the club, and the fifth struck him in the 
larynz of the throat, glancing upward and lodg- 
ing at the bottom of the skull behind. Policeman 
Anderson fell immediately to the sidewalk, and 
died in a moment, upheld by officer Underhill, who 
had just reached the spot—only a word or two, 
“Tam shot—I shall die!” being spoken by him. 
In the momentary delay caused by the falling of 
the murdered man, the murderer escaped and 
continued his flight. 

He ran down Centre Street into Howard, where 
he threw the pistol with which he had shot An- 
derson into a cellar being dug, where it was after- 
ward found. A young man named Willoughby, 
belonging to the saloon from which Anderson had 
emerged, pursued him, and in Howard Street met 
officer Webb, to whom he briefly communicated 
the facts and requested him to assist in the pur- 
suit, Officer Webb at once joined him, and to- 
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gether they chased the murderer along Howard 
and into Broadway, thence through Courtland 
Alley into Worth Street, where he entered the 


| 


building No. 120, discovered to be his residence. | 


Webb and Willoughby followed him close, very 
luckily as it afterward appeared. They captured 
him on the staircase, after a desperate resistance, 
officer Webb being obliged to use his club freely 
before the object was accomplished. He was at 
once taken by Mr. Willoughby, officer Webb; and 
others who had now joined them, to the Four- 
teenth Ward station-house, where he was secured 
by being well guarded, having his arms and legs 
fastened together and a stout pair of handcuffs on 
his wrists. 

The murderer gave his name, when first inter- 
rogated at the station-house, as Francois Pellis- 
sier, but afterward admitted that his real name 





roomed with him, and worked for Messrs. Francis 
& Loutrel, in Maiden Lane. He was missing 
from his work on the day of the murder, and has 
not since been heard of. 

As soon as Cancemi was safe in custody at the 
station-house, the officers proceeded to the house 
where he had been arrested, for the purpose of 
making a search. The result was a startling one, 
and proved conclusively that the murderer had 
been connected with a most desperate gang, and 
was himself a complete desperado in character. 


| It was very evident that had not Mr. Willoughby 


and officer Webb succeeded in making the arrest 


of Cancemi before he reached his room at the house 
| 120 Worth Street, their lives, as well as those of 


was Cancemi, born at Palermo, in Sicily, 32 years | 


old, residing at 120 Worth Street, by trade a book- 
binder. He has been employed by Mr. Shaw, 


book binder, in Beekman Street, was not married, | 


but had a woman living with him at his residence. 
He is described as a most ferocious and brigand- 
looking villain, having heavy brows, dark wild 
hair and beard, a bronzed face, and generally sus- 
picious appearance. 
quite steadily at his trade, and nothing has been 
observed about him to lead any of those with 
whom he has worked to suspect him of unlawful 
pursuits, though none of them have formed any 
close intimacy with him. They remark, now, 
what seems before scarcely to have excited any 
attention, that he was in the habit of making his 
appearance at times with an inordinate quantity 
of jewelry, which they only regarded as evidenc- 
ing the usual southern European disposition for 
finery. 

Aman named De Angeli, also a bookbinder, 


many others, might have been sacrificed before he 
could have been taken. One of the rooms was a 
perfect miniature arsenal, containing two musk- 
ets, several pistols, a keg of powder, four pounds 
of balls and a quantity of dirks and bowie-knives. 
In addition to these there was in another room a 
large quantity of valuable guods—jewelry, includ- 
ing diamonds—several trunks of ladies’ costly 
dresses and dress materials, gold watches, and 
other articles that betokened a suspicious origin. 


| An Italian woman, with whom Cancemi lived, was 


He appears to have worked | 





found on the premises and immediately arrested. 
She is a large, heavily built woman, with dark 
hair and eyes. A considerable quantity of ad- 
ditional articles were found on a second visit to 
the house, and altogether the collection is a most 
extensive one—embracing five trunks, four large 
bleached cotton bags, two or three carpet bags, 
two bandboxes, guns, pistols and knives (before 
mentioned), a dark lantern, skeleton keys of differ- 
ent sizes, a pot of wax for taking key impressions, 
a burglar’s overcoat with inside pockets that 
would hold half a bushel, a stiletto, a case of 
surgical instruments, pieces of silver plate, knives 
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and forks, etc., etc. Nothing of any importance 
has been elicited from the woman, except unin- 
tentionally on her part. She appears to have 
lived with Cancemi for some time, but to have had 
no children. Early on Wednesday she expressed 
considerable anxiety to have a man named Leon, 
living at 5 Center Market Place, sent for, and ac- 
cordingly officers went to the place designated. 
They were informed, before entering, that several 
trunks and other articles had been taken from 
the place at about three o'clock that morning. 
This added to their suspicions, and they at once 
entered and searched the house. Here a very 
satisfactory haul rewarded them. There was but 
one trunk to be seen, a large leathern one appar- 
ently well filled. Leon and another man, and a 
woman were present. They declared that the 
key of the trunk was lost, but the officers sent for 
a blacksmith and ordered it broken open. It was 
found to contain a large amount of fancy articles, 
vestings, broadcloths, silks, brushes, combs, rings 
from which valuable stones had evidently been 
extracted, bracelets, etc., etc. Three small ring 
diamonds were found upon the person of the wo- 
man arrested at Cancemi’s house, which are now 
believed to have been taken from one of the rings 
here discovered. A considerable quantity of boots 
and shoes were also found at Leon’s, and the 
whole look of the place was such as to indicate 
that the parties had all been connected together 
in a grand scheme of robbery. After the con- 
clusion of the Coroner’s Inquest, which rendered 
a verdict of homicide by the prisoner, he was re- 
moved to the Tombs, where he remains in confine- 
ment awaiting the action of the Grand Jury 
which, without doubt, will indict him for murder. 
Mr. Sammis, on examining the stock next day, 
found that the burglars had carried off 100 pairs 
of ladies’ heel gaiters, valued at $1 50 per pair; 
20 pairs of gentlemen’s patent leather shoes, 
valued at $3 per pair; several pairs of Congress 
gaiters, and $6 in coppers. The property stolen 
from this store on that night is estimated at from 
$200 to $250. The back window of the store 
was forced open, from which it appears that the 
burglars who were in the store attempted to 
escape by the back yard, during the conflict and 
presence of the people in front of the store. 

The Italian thieves associate only with them- 
selves, and dispose of their stolen property at 
Italian houses, of which there are very few in the 
city. They have little dealings with either Eng- 
lish, Irish, or German thieves. This probably ac- 
counts for the large amount of property found in 
Cancemi’s possession. He stole the property 
faster than he could dispose of it. Cancemi ap- 
pears not only to have been a sneak thief and 
burglar, but he has also tried his hand at shop- 
lifting; so we are led to believe. from the coat he 
wore on the night of the murder. It is a heavy 
sack pattern, very loose, made of heavy velvet, 
similar to those usually worn by Italians, with a 
heavy piece of leather sewed from the bottom on 
the inside, and about twelve or fourteen inches 
up the side of the same, under either arm, which 
was also supported by several heavy straps at- 
tached to the leather and fastened to the shoulder 
of the coat, in order to keep this enormous pocket 
from sagging down when full. This pocket would 
contain, when full, as much goods as could be 
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easily stored inside of an ordinary-sized traveling 
trunk. Inside of this pocket were still two others, 
capable of holding a large quantity of goods, one 
placed on either side under the arm, while on the 
outside were also four other pockets, two of the 
usual size of such coats, over either hip, and two 
others with the openings just above the last 
named, and extending in depth to the bottom of 
the coat, all being heavily lined with leather. 

Cancemi’s woman and a man named D'Angelo, 
who lived with Cancemi, have both been arrested 
and committed to the Tombs. They are expected 
to throw some light on the prisoner’s antecedents. 

Policeman Anderson was well known in many 
parts of the city, and especially in the Fourteenth 
Ward, where he seems to have been an especial 
favorite. He was a fine-looking man, of something 
above the medium size, with a well-cut face, light 
brown hair, a thick moustache, and beard on the 
chin. He was singularly well formed and very 
athletic—his figure being so good as to have 
elicited particular commendation from the phy- 
sicians who examined him for admission to the Po- 
lice corps a few days before his death. 

Through the kindness of his family and immedi- 
ate friends we have gathered the following par- 
ticulars with reference to his life. He was born 
in Elizabeth Street, in this city, 25th October, 
1827, and was consequently a fraction less than 
thirty years old. He followed the trade of a 
butcher, and worked at it until 1848, when he 
went into the ice business on his own account, 
which he followed until 1849. At that time he 
lost both mother and brother, by cholera, they 
having died within three days of each other, in 
August of that year. The entire support of the 
remaining members of his family then devolving 
upon him, he exchanged business, dealing in fruits 
and vegetables, and continued in that business 
until 1855. He was for a time employed in his 
trade of butcher on one of the steamers running 
to Aspinwall, and on the 3d July last received 
the appointment which so soon cost him his life— 
on the Fourteenth Ward police. One of his 
brothers is engaged in business as a butcher in 
Centre Market, and he left besides, now living, 
another brother and a sister. His personal popu- 
larity seems to have been very decided, and his 
appointment upon the police force met general 
approbation. The feeling of grief for his loss has 
been general—as manifested by meetings in differ- 
ent quarters ; the Fire Department, of which he 
had been a member, the O. U. A.’s, and other 
bodies having vied in expressing their sorrow for 
his loss, and their intention to bury him with 
distinguished honor. 


THE FUNERAL. 

The remains of Eugene Anderson were followed 
to their last resting-place, on Sunday, July 26th, 
by a multitude of people. The funeral cortége 
itself, however, only numbered about seventeen 
hundred and fifty persons; but the crowd that 
preceded, hemmed it in on each side, and followed 
it, was immense. From an early hour on Sunday 
morning until 1 o’clock, the time announced for 
the funeral, hundreds upon hundreds visited the 
house of Officer Underhill, in Elm Street, where 
the corpse lay, for the purpose of taking a last 
look at the face of this unfortunate officer. But 
as the hour approached when the funeral exer- 








cises should commence, the throng became so 
great that it became necessary to call in the aid 
of the police to clear the street between Broome 
and Spring, so that the relatives and friends of 
deceased might be present to hear the funeral 
discourse, which was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
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Peck, of the Greene Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church. When the arrangements were all com- 
pleted, the procession moved along Elm Street to 
Grand, through Grand to Broadway, and down 
Broadway to the Battery. The funeral cortége 
was preceded by several policemen appointed to 
clear the streets. Then came the Metropolitan 
Police, about five hundred, commanded by Cap- 
tain Turnbull, of the Eighth Ward. After the 
regular police came about two hundred special 
policemen, followed by forty-four of the old police, 
commanded by ex-Captain Kissner, of the Four- 
teenth Ward. 

Next in order came the hearse and pall-bearers, 
surrounded by a platoon of forty policemen from 
the Fourteenth Ward. 

The relatives followed in carriages. Then came 
the Police Commissioners and clerks of the pglice 
department; the Center Market Guard, and the 
fire companies; the American Association of the 
Ninth Ward; the Curtiss Guard, and carriages 
and mourners on foot. 

The portrait of Eugene Anderson, for the usp 
of which, we are indebted to the New York 
Leader, is copied from the only likeness of him 
in existence, and is said to be good. It indicates 
force of character, mechanical talent, practical 
intellect, sympathy, wit, ambition, social affec- 
tion, and more than an average degree of moral 
sentiment. 

The portrait of Cancemi, the murderer, is from 
a photograph by Mead Brothers, taken before he 
committed the crime for which he is now confined. 
The engraving, which is loaned us by the Police 
Gazette, is a good copy of the photograph, except 
that in the engraving the forehead is too perpen- 
dicular and square. The nicer shading of the 
original photograph shows the forehead more re- 
treating and less broad at the top than the en- 
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graving. The face is correct, as seen in a state of 
ease and quietness of mind. He has the motive- 
vital, or the temperament of passion and selfish- 
ness. Sensuality is depicted on his countenance. 
The base of his brain is very large, indicating 
strong animal and selfish feeling, and the tem- 
perament is just the one to give force to those 
passions if they are perwerted. Want of culture, 
intemperance, and association with thieves and 
robbers would lead such an organization as this 
to any depth of degradation and crime. 





s 
SYMPATHY: 


ITS NATURE AND OPERATION. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 

Ir will be evident, then, from what we have al- 
ready said, that whenever there is anything sor- 
did, selfish, or in any way repulsive in a man’s 
own character, the happiness he enjoys from the 
association of his fellow-men will be by so much 
diminished as his character falls below the stand- 
ard of a noble and generous one; and that he will 
see, on every side, wherever he looks, his own 
blemishes reproduced and again presented to him 
in the character of others. Hence no one finds so 
much reason to complain of the conduct of his 
f:llow-men as he who has given them no reason 
to treat him with kindness or consideration, and 
has himself set before them no examples of the 
virtues the want of which in them he laments 
and censures. Such persons, however, sometimes 
gratulate themselves in the reflection that, at 
least, if they experience no good-will from their 
fellow-men, they do not renter themselves liable 
to ingratitude in return for favors, or to false- 
ness in return for trust. Their motto is, “To 
trust no man until they have tried him, and to 
try no man lest he should break his trust ;” for 
men generally form their judgments of human 
nature through the medium of their own charac- 
ters, and as they are good or vile, they esteem 
those of all mankind to be. But there is a plea- 
sure which springs from doing good, which alone, 
if generous acts had no other reward, would fully 
atone for the pain of occasional disappointment. 
And, moreover, it was always true, that however 
bad a man may be, he always revolts from ingrat- 
itude, and there is no tie so strong to bind him 
to a sense of duty as that which springs from a 
sense of what is due to kindness shown to or con- 
fidence reposed in him. This sense is stronger 
than most men think, and hence, though, as is 
well known, men often do deceive where they have 
been kindly treated or freely trusted, yet they 
always do so with more reluctance than they 
otherwise would feel ; and this is sometimes the 
only-—but always the strongest—resiraint which 
men feel upon the commission of iniquity. And 
well, indeed, may the mind recoil from the con- 
templation of ingratitude, for villainy, however 
black and deep, never reaches its crowning point 
until it culminates in this; and few there are, 
however base they may be, who would willingly 
acknowledge guilt of this kind, even in matters of 
but slight importance in themselves, And what 
but the sense of the ingratitude of his thankless 
daughters gives so terrible an interest to the 
frenzied lamentation of King Lear, and makes us 
feel that the pitiless storms which beat upon his 
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aged and houseless head should startle with 
their thunders their guilty souls and blast them 
with their avenging lightnings! And when we 
look into history, we will find upon its varied 
pages, which records but little but man’s crimes, 
that whatever iniquities nations were ready to 
commit, there was none from which they shrank 
so} much as ingratitude—that vice which made 
the name of Carthage, even in a barbaric age, and 
amid false and idolatrous creeds, a word of re- 
proach throughout the world—and none which 
they were so ready to punish : as in that instance, 
familiar to all, in which the Roman Senate, though 
purchased by Jugurtha’s gold, could not with- 
stand the universal horror at his crimes, and 
were forced by it at last to avenge and punish 
them in a signal manner and by a cruel but un- 
pitied death. And the same lesson is repeated 
to us by the last words of him who died at the 
foot of his great rival’s Pompey pillar, and who, 
recognizing among his assassins, his dearly belov- 
ed friend, ceased at once to resist, and winding 
his robe around his sorrowful face, only exclaim- 
ed: ‘* And thou, too, 0 Brutus!” and what agony, 
more bitter than death itself, broke with these 
words from the dauutless soul of Cmwsar, took 
away from his eyes, in this last moment, the lus- 
ter of his triumphs, and made him feel, what was 
the worst of all to feel, that he lived for a thank- 
less world in vain ! 

It is to be observed, however, that all men are 
not equally susceptible of the same impressions ; 
and that every man is more susceptible of some 
impressions than of others ; for the characters of 
men are as diverse from each other as the cast of 
their features. Yet all men do experience, in 
some degree, all the emotions of our nature, 
though they differ widely from each other in the 
degree in which they experience each of them. 
We would hardly look for prompt resistance in a 
coward, or pity in a selfish miser, or a contrite 
sense of guilt in a hardened criminal: neither 
would we expect a Burke or a Hare to enter very 
readily into purely philanthrophic views, nor a 
Howard to become a willing coadjutor with such 
monsters as those in their murderous schemes. 
When we wish, then, to excite the feelings of men, 
and move their minds to our views, we must ad- 
dress such motives to each mind as are potent with 
it, or we must necessarily be unsuccessful. The 
heart has no uniform master-key, and induce- 
ments which are all powerful, and promptings 
which are irresistible with one, have no force 
whatever with another. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who of all men understood the “‘ mystery of com- 
manding,” did not expect all of his men to be 
governed by a mere sense of duty, in their conduct 
on the field. He knew it was necessary to hold 
before them something more than this, to stimu- 
late them to valorous deeds, and bind them fast 
to his fortunes. He had decorations for the vain, 
honors for the ambitious, rank for the brave, and 
kind words and encouragement for all; and he 
freely opened a road for each of them to travel 
on, which, beginning at the feet of the meanest 
soldier of his army, led through deeds of heroism 
to the marshal’s baton, and perhaps to a crown, 
He had a different way to touch every heart and 
make its strings vibrate to the hymns of glory. 
He taught them that in France there was no pa- 
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tent of nobility but what was won in honor’s field 
by the sword, and that every thing was possible 
for the brave. Passing along his lines, he would 
say to one, in those kind and flattering tones 
which thrilled his heart with pride: “ Ah! I re- 
member you in Egypt ;” and to another: “ You 
were with me at Arcola!’ And those words 
which gave them his recognition, as participators 
with him in his triumphs, and called to their 
minds some gallant achievement of theirs, were 
never forgotten, and were deemed by them an am- 
ple recompense for hardships, and toil, and danger, 
and blood. What wonder then, if, inspired by 
every thing which could prompt them to a noble 
daring, they bore his eagles still more bravely on 
above the clouds of battle, through the broken 
ranks of the foe, and into the halls of kings? 
What wonder then, too, if, directed by his genius, 
and flushed with hope, and conquest, and bound- 
less confidence in the star of the ‘‘ man of destiny,” 
their hearts beat only to the pulse of glory, and 
they rushed to the contest in an irresistible tide, 
and with an ardor which has made war sublime. 
And thus he, who was ever ready to visit nations 
with the terrors of his wrath, secured the love 
as well as the admiration of his soldiers by his 
attachment to their fortunes and his sympathies 
with their aspirations, and bound them to him by 
a tie made fast deep down in their hearts, and 
which never failed him from first to last—from the 
first field in which he gave a new luster to the 
martial fame of France, to the hour when death 
had consecrated his name and enshrined him in 
her memory. 

It may now be remarked, in connection with 
the fact just stated, that the minds of men are as 
diverse from each other as the cast of their fea- 
tures, that the reason why juries so often and so 
irreconcilably disagree when the state of the facts 
must necessarily be the same to all of them, is 
because jurors from this very diversity of their 
natural intellectual endowments are incapable of 
viewing any particular state of facts in the same 
common light. The pecularities of each mind will 
refract it, more or less, into a different shape 
from that in which it appears to the rest, and in- 
sensible, but potent, idiosyncrasies of feeling will 
color or obscure the mental perceptions. Men 
who are not of a reflecting cast of mind, for in- 
stance, will forget the successive steps in a chain 
of logical reasoning as fast as they are presented 
to them, and consider a conclusion as not proved 
which seems to be perfectly established to others ; 
and, on the other hand, men who are of a reflecting 
mind will often be as well satisfied of a fact, in their 
judgments, by circumstantial proof of it, as by di- 
rect evidence, while others must have positive proof 
of each fact constituting the case, even when the 
facts proved necessarily imply an additional fact 
which must have happened, although direct tes- 
timony is wanting as to it; for they will make no 
inference themselves from the evidence, and can 
not perceive their force when they are pointed out 
for them. Again, jurors are frequently swayed 
by their feelings, when the matter in hand con- 
tains anything in it calculated to touch them, and 
when, as is sometimes the case, they are not gov- 
erned by a strict sense of justice, they will render 
verdicts which are clearly against the evidence 
that has been adduced. Some are influenced by 
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the generosity of their feelings and some by their 
prejudices, and there is scarcely anything which 
can affect human character, which may not, at 
some time or other, pervert or distort human 
judgment. Much more might be said upon these 
points, did space permit, but it need only be fur- 
ther remarked upon them at this time, that, while 
the jury system continues, there will be no reme- 
dy for these evils but in the selection, for this re- 
sponsible duty, of men who are of honest minds, 
and who possess the necessary degree of intelli- 
gence; but how this is to be accomplished, at a 
time when no position in life is a guage fora 
sound moral sense, and when mental science is 
almost unheard of in courts of law, is beyond our 
skill to determine. 


It may not be amiss at this time to state, what 
must now be evident enough of itself to the read- 
er, that the sympathies which exist, or which may 
be established between mind and mind can not 
ever be, from this diversity of human character, 

plete in allr ts, but that there will always 
be, in every mind, something which is not con- 
genial with any other, and which will mar the 
perfection of their bond of union; and that the 
more congenial any two minds are, the more per- 
fect will be this bond. Hawks and doves do not 
mate with each other; “ lions and lambs” do not 
“ lie down together ;” good men and bad men do 
not habitually associate with each other; and 
every individual mind is most strongly attracted 
by one of its own kind, and finds most pleasure in 
it. When people, therefore, are united together 
for life, their happiness with each other is mea- 
sured greatly by the congeniality of their dispo- 
sitions ; an intelligent man can find but an imper- 
fect pleasure in the society of a fond but inferior 
woman ; and a virtuous wife can enjoy no happiness 
with an unscrupulous and vicious husband. When 
both are at once affectionate and irate, they mu- 
tually attract and repel each other, like the poles 
of a magnet, and can neither live with nor with- 
out each other. But there is still some sympathy 
between each mind and some other—and no man 
lives, who does not kindle some emotions and ex- 
cite some touch of feeling at times in some human 
being. 

The reader will have gathered, too, from what 
has been already said, that he who is the most 
concerned for the happiness of others, has the best 
chance of happiness himself; for the pleasure he 
diffuses around him wherever he goes is reflected 
back upon him from every face he meets ; and he 
is every where welcomed with smiles—greeted 
with gentle tones, and followed by kind wishes. 
Carrying a balm with him for the wounds of 
others, they feel an unalloyed and grateful plea- 
sure in contributing to the enjoyments of him 
whose chief delight it is to add to theirs. Re- 
membering that “a soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” he allays irritation with gentleness, and 
converts an enemy into a friend. And merciful 
to the vanities, charitable to the weaknesses, and 
compassionate to the frailties of others, he con- 
ciliates their good-will by reconciling them to 
themselves. 

When such a person addresses another, it is 
with an instinctive courtesy, belonging indeed to 
his whole demeanor, which at once impresses and 
softens his mind, and to which it is impossible not 
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to make a fitting and courteous return; and if 
any preconceived prejudice have existed against 
him, he dissipates them at once by the open-heart- 
ed frankness and friendliness of his demeanor. 
Strange features at once lose their hardness, and 
relax into a benign expression, under the influence 
of his genial manners; and even moroseness after 
a little begins to crawl slowly out of its shell and 
basks in their sunshine. Therefore when he goes 
abroad, every one is glad to be of service to him, 
and esteems it a pleasure to render him a favor; 
and when he is at home, the willing obedience of 
his children and servitors, and their thoughtful 
anticipations of his wishes, and their kind provi- 
sion for his wants, attest their esteem and love. 
And even when age brings him gray hairs and 
feebleness, these blessings still continue with, 
and do not depart from him. But how different 
a picture from this is presented to our eyes, when 
we turn from the kind and friendly man to the 
harsh and arbitrary one! The smiles which 
wreathed every lip in the former’s presence, have 
now given place to sullen and defying looks; a 
cloud is on every face and half a frown contracts 
every brow; and there is a general uneasiness of 
demeanor visible every where, which gives evi- 
dence of half-formed determinations of opposition 
and resistance to his demands, whatever they may 
be; and a spirit of antagonism to him springs up 
in every mind. There is no pleasantness in his 
eye as he approaches ; and the venom he distills 
seems to have poisoned his whole nature. No 
friendly hand is stretched out to him. No cheerful 
voice salutes him. The timid shrink away, and the 
fearless put on an appearance of unusual brazen- 
ness and effrontery. Abroad, he is avoided; in 
his business, among his servitors, hated ; at home, 
feared ; and every where unloved. 

When he wants a thing done, he utters his 
commands with such asperity, that however just 
or proper his orders may be, an instinctive im- 
pulse to refuse obedience is felt by those whose 
duty it is to perform his wishes ; and, unless com- 
pelled by fear or some other powerful feeling to 
obey, they revolt against his authority. This is 
the case even with his children; and all his 
threats and all his violence can do no more than 
extort from them an unwilling compliance with 
his mandates. When they obey at all, it is only 
from fear—not from love—not from good-will— 
not from a sense of duty; and when they have 
ceased to fear, they cease to obey him—for never 
having obeyed him before from loye, they will 
hardly obey him afterward from a grateful mem- 
ory of affection. 

Parents, therefore, who would extract willing 
and loving obedience from their children, must 
rule them by love and affection, or they will most 
assuredly be disappointed; for as long as hu- 
man nature remains as it is, so long will it oppose 
instinctive resistance to every aggression upon it 
from whatever quarter it comes; while it will as 
instinctively melt to kindness and love, and fill 
with emotions—whose springs are never altogeth- 
er dry—which would find their highest happiness 
in repaying them with like affection and with 
thoughtful services, prompted by the kindly spirit 
which anticipates every wish and provides before- 
hand for every want. 

Men in the world, I must say, seem to under- 





stand this principle, practically, well enough ; and 
they generally when away from their own homes 
keep their best side presented to the eye; but 
when in the bosoms of their own families they 
seem, too often, completely to forget it, and there 
exhibit a violence and unreasonableness of tem- 
per which is painful to contemplate. This kind 
of conduct, though, never fails, to find its own fit- 
ting punishment in the alienated affections of 
wives and children, and the indifference or open 
defi which ds it. Thus, men of this 
kind are, in the end, compelled to reap the thorns 
they have planted ; and to experience themselves 
the wretchedness they have occasioned to others. 
Some parents, however, labor under the delusion 
that they can beat a good-temper into a child; 
they might as well try to put out a fire by throw- 
ing into it a barrel of gunpowder. They quote 
Solomon as their authority however, and hug 
themselves with the only part of the Scriptures 
which often meets with their full concurrence, 
or, at least, to which they pay most attention. 
“Spare the rod, and spoil the child,” is a maxim 
which, nevertheless, is beginning to be laid away 
with many other antiquated maxims, which, like 
the fashions that were in vogue with them, might 
or might not have answered well enough in their 
day; but which are entirely unsuited to the en- 
lightened times in which we live. I once heard 
a woman of the Hibernian race reply to a person 
who inquired if her sons were good boys: “ Well! 
if they are not good, it isn’t for the want of bat- 
ing, they are not good.” And I thought, that un- 
fortunately Solomon has had countless disciples 
since the times he lived in, as ignorant of every 
common lesson of life, which concerned their own 
happiness and that of others, as that poor woman. 

But, not to leave it too hastily, we will give this 
subject one more turn in our kaleidoscope, and 
we will see how interwoven with the whole nature 
of man are those feelings which prompt him to a 
bellicose spirit of resistance when attacked, and 
which can, sometimes, only be satisfied by venge- 
ance for injury. 

For who does not, when he reads an author 
whose fiery spirit delights in depicting scenes of 
battle and carnage and exults in the shock and 
din of war, feel his own spirit mounting with the 
same frenzy that seems to madden him, echoing 
the sounds of the conflict, following after the 
charging squadrons through all the terrible tu- 
mult and mighty whirl of the battle’s tides, and 
his blood beating faster and faster, as it keeps 
place with the roll of the drum? All the poetical 
works of Sir Walter Scott exhibit scenes of this 
kind with a fearful vividness, and never fail to 
engross the mind with such sensations: the fol- 
lowing extract, from one of them, bears the very 
impress of this spirit, and will evidence this : 





“ Not so, awoke the king !—his hand 
Snatched from the flame a knotted brand ~ 
The nearest weapon of his wrath— 

With this he crossed the murderer’s path, 
And ’venged young Allan well: 

The spattered brain and bubbling blood 
Hissed on the half-extinguished wood ; 
The miscreant gasped and fell.” 


And if, then, such deep emotions can be excit- 
ed in the mind by a mere description, which is 
addressed to them and is prompted and colored 
by this spirit, how much more strongly must they 





be inflamed when every instinct of man’s nature 
summons them for self-protection ! 

One additional remark may show in a still clear- 
er light how easily excited and how engrossing 
these feelings may sometimes become. 

A young man who took a more than ordinary 
interest in such displays, had gone to witness a 
gladiatorial exhibition between two noted prize- 
fighters, and had climbed up into a convenient 
tree to secure a more uninterrupted view of the 
proceedings. There he soon became so absorbed 
in what he saw going on between the athletes 
that he had no eyes or ears for anything else ; 
and began to give vent to his emotions in con- 
tinued exclamations, which attracted the atten- 
tion of all the bystanders, and which showed that 
he was taking an active part, in his own mind, in 
every act of the drama, which was so exciting to 
him. Utterly unconscious, however, of the atten- 
tion he was exciting, and of the jeering remarks 
which were addressed to him, and of the fact, also, 
that the imaginary part he was playing in it was 
not a legitimate part of the performances, he con- 
tinued to the conclusion of the affair imitating 
instinctively every movement of the combatants, 
and uttering wild cries of fury as if engaged him- 
self in actual conflict. And so much merriment 
did his conduct occasion among the bystanders, 
that many of them began to pay far more attention 
to the comedy going on in the tree than to the 
more tragic scene they had come to witness. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





QUALIFICATIONS FOR BUSINESS. 


We give a few extracts on this important subject 
from the fourth number of the series of ‘“* Hand- 
books for Home Improvement,” just published at 
the office of this Journat, entitled ‘How to do 


Business.” 
I.—DILIGENCE, 


Special qualifications are necessary for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of special branches of busi- 
ness; but of these we shall speak, each in its pro- 
per place. There are, however, certain qualities 
of mind and traits of character, which, being es- 
sential in all pursuits alike, may be appropriate- 
ly set forth here. Among these is diligence. 

Without diligence, or a steady application to 
whatever is undertaken, it is vain to hope for any 
decided success. Mere fitful activity accomplishes 
little. To well-directed and persevering industry 
nothing is denied. The man of business must be 
a worker. ‘This is not a play-day world to him. 
It should not be to anybody. Steady, earnest ef- 
fort alone leads to wealth or high position. There 
is no room for lazy folks in this busy age. He 
who is not willing to work—to exercise the powers 
of body and mind with which he is endowed, in 
the serious business of life, should stand aside— 
hide himself in some corner, a mere ignoble spec- 
tator of the great game in which wealth and hon- 
or are won. Be careful, then, to acquire in the 
outset habits of steady application. It is one of 
the most important elements of success, and will 
give you the command of other necessary elements, 
by helping to give you character and standing 
among business men. 


1l.— ENERGY. 
But with habits of industry you want energy 
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to give them complete efficiency. In this age, and 
especially in this country, the word is “ push.” 
The mere plodder is left far behind. It is not 
enough that you work; you must work with vigor. 
«‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” Freeman Hunt, in the Merchant's 
Magazine, says: 

“We love our upright, energetic men. Pull 
them this way and then that way and the other, 
they only bend, but never break. Trip them 
down, and in a thrice they are on their feet. 
Bury them in the mud, and in an hour they will 
be out and bright. They are not ever yawning 
away existence, or walking about the world as if 
they had come into it with only half their soul ; 
you can not keep them down; you can‘not destroy 
them. But for these the world would soon degen- 
erate. They are the salt of the earth. Who but 
they start any noble project? They build our 
cities and rear our manufactories. They whiten 
the ocean with their sails, and blacken the heav- 
ens with the smoke of their steam-vessels and fur- 
nace-fires. They draw treasures from the mine. 
They plow the earth. Blessings on them !” 

We meet men every day who possess talents, 
industry, and good judgment, but who win no 
adequate success, simply from the lack of energy. 
They do not * push,” and somebody always steps 
in before them.. Cultivate this quality. Bring 
into action all the latent powers of your nature. 
Strike! and strike with a will! 

1lIl.——GOoOD JUDGMENT. 

Diligence, enforced by energy, should be guid- 
ed by good judgment. Our blows, however in- 
dustriously and heartily applied, become effective 
only when well directed. If we do not hit the nail 
on the head, we strike to little purpose. Strength 
and activity are of little value without good sense 
to preside over their operations. Misdirected la- 
Some one com- 
pares the candidate for success in business to a 


bor is little better than idleness. 
marksman firing at a target. If his shots miss 
To be of 
any service, they must tell in the “ bull's eye,” 
or near it. Soin the great game of life, what a 
man does must be made to count, or it had almost 
as well be left undone. 


the mark, they are a waste of powder. 


Want of success very offen results from the 
lack of this directing faculty. There are men 
who are always busy and energetic—who are 
constantly doing with all their might, but who 
never do any thing at the right time or in the 
right way. They do not succeed, and the care- 
less looker-on, seeing their activity, but failing 
to see its aimlessness or its mistaken directings, 
wonders why they do not succeed. They are call- 
ed unlucky or unfortunate ; and so perhaps they 
are, but their misfortune consist in the lack of 
sound judgment. 

While the man of business must be energetic, 
bold, and enterprising, he must also be prudent. 
Prudence, which is defined as wisdom applied to 
practice, is the result of judgment. Prudence 
implies the discreet suiting and disposing of both 
words and actions in their due time, place, and 
manner. It has reference principally to things 
to be done, and to the time, means, and methods 
of doing them. The highest prudence requires a 
man to place himself in such a position, if possi- 
ble, that whether the principles or the informa- 
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tion on which he acts prove true or false, he may 
be secure from loss or injury. It is always pru- 
dent, for instance, in matters of importance to 
conceal intentions, or we may be anticipated by 
others; and it is generally prudent to conceal 
motives, letting only friends have a key to our 
hearts as toour garden. It is prudent to with- 
hold confidence from an entire stranger, and in 
some disagreeable cases it is prudent to do noth- 
ing. “When a prudent man,” says Chester- 
field, “ gets into that predicament that he must 
ask himself more than once what he shall do, he 
will answer, ‘ Nothing.’ Where reason points out 
no good way, or at least none less bad than the 
other, he will stop short and wait for light. A 
little busy mind runs on at all events—must be 
doing, and like a blind horse, fears no danger be- 
cause he sees [or the result of a combination of 
several faculties—Ep. Jour.] none.” 

*« Judgment is an original faculty of the mind 
which God has given to supply the want of cer- 
tain knowledge, and by which a man takes a prop- 
osition to be true or false without perceiving dem- 
onstrative evidence in the proofs. A total want 
of judgment can not be supplied by art; but 
where the faculty exists, it may be cultivated to 
an extraordinary degree of accuracy.” 


IV.—PERSEVERANCE. 

Diligence and energy, directed by good sense 
and persevered in, must command succesw The 
last condition is often lacking, and failure is the 
almost inevitable consequence. A man commences 
business, gives his whole soul to it, applies him- 
self steadily, early and late, is methodical in his 
arrangements and prudent in his measures, and 
everybody prophesies a decided success. ‘‘ Every- 
body” is premature in his conclusions. The man 
does not get rich so rapidly as he wishes, or some 
other pursuit seems more attractive and profita- 
ble, and he throws up every thing, sells out at a 
ruinous sacrifice, and embarks with all his capital 
and all his heart in something else, which some- 
thing else is abandoned, in turn, after an equally 
brief and, of course, equally unsuccessful trial. 
So he goes on, verifying the old proverb, “ A roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss.” 

The accomplished and eloquent William Wirt 
says: 

“The man who is perpetually hesitating which 
of twe things he will do first, will do neither. 
The man who resolves, but suffers his resolution 
to be changed by the first counter-suggestion of a 
friend—who fluctuates from opinion to opinion, 
from plan to plan, and veers like a weathercock 
to every point of the compass, with every breath 
of caprice that blows, can never accomplish any 
thing great or useful. Instead of being progress- 
ive in any thing, he will be at best stationary, 
and, more probably, retrograde in all. It is only 
the man who carries into his pursuits that great 
quality which Lucan ascribes to Cesar—nesica 
virtus stare loco—who first consults wisely, then 
resolves firmly, and then executes his purposes 
with inflexible perseverance, undismayed by those 
petty difficulties which daunt a weaker spirit, 
that can advance to eminence in any line.” 

We have read of a man who, on commencing 
business, opened and shut his shop every day for 
several weeks without selling goods to the value 
of two cents, but who, persevering, finally made 





a fortune in that very location. ‘Did you ever 
know anybody,” asks Joseph C. Neal, “to stick 
to any kind of business, no matter how unpromis- 
ing it might be in the beginning, for ten years at 
most, who did not prosper? Not one—if he stuck 
to it earnestly and tried nothing else, no matter 
how hard he found it at times to keep his head 
above water, still, if he persevered he always came 
out right in the long run—didn’t he ?—whatever 
it might have been at the beginning, at the end 
of ten years he had made a business for himself.” 

When, after mature consideration, you have 
marked out a course for yourself, you must re- 
solve to adhere to it till success shall crown your 
efforts, or till you shall have ascertained beyond 
a doubt that you have mistaken the true course. 
This last result will seldom follow, if your busi- 
ness is prudently chosen in the beginning. Our 
successful men have all possessed great persever- 
ance, and have owed their success in a great mea- 
sure to it. Wil desperandum! Stick to your 
business! Never give up! 


vV.— A KNOWLEDGE OF BUSINESS. 


Too many undertake a business without an ade- 
quate knowledge of either its science or its art— 
its theory or its practice. This is particularly 
true of the various mercantile pursuits. The 
manufacturer and the mechanic generally serve a 
more or less extended apprenticeship, and gain a 
tolerably accurate knowledge of the principles of 
their trades and some skill, though often too lit- 
tle, in practical operations before commencing 
business. The trader’s business education is fre- 
quently exceedingly meagre. He thinks, per- 
haps, that buying and selling are arts of easy 
acquisition, if indeed they are arts at all, and 
that he needs no instruction and no experience to 
engage in trade. He learns, to his cost, that buy- 
ing and selling are not necesssarily accumulating 
processes, and that one may easilydo a large 
business, and yet grow poorer and poorer every 
day. A practical education in his special branch 
of business, either in the form of a regular appren- 
ticeship or in some other way, is quite as neces- 
sary to the merchant as to the mechanic. 

«In London, it is customary to pay a fee fur be- 
ing taught almost any trade or calling. It varies 
from $50 to $3,000. In mercantile business the 
fee is usually from $500 to $1,500, according to 
the business, charactef of the house, and the 
means of the party applying. In the U. States, 
apprentice fees are not customary ; but they are 
given, in rare instances, for special reasons, as 
we have heard of the sum of $500 being paid for 
the opportunity to learn the art and mysteries of 
the silk business. 

One of the most important objects to be ac- 
quired during apprenticeship, if not the most im- 
portant, is a judgment of the value of goods, A 
man must possess this knowledge to do justice to 
his customers and to himself; and to avoid cheat- 
ing and being cheated. The want of it will blast 
his reputation, and defeat the best laid plans for 
success. It is a defect that can not be conceal- 
ed.”* 

*« An ignorant merchant may happen to suc- 
ceed,” Freeman Hunt says, ** even in this day, but 
every one must see that it is a most improbable 
peradventure.” 





"* Freedley. 
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Seek, then, to gain an accurate knowledge of all 
the details of your business. Do not blunder even 
into success. 

VI.—KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE. 


The trader requires a good knowledge of men— 
of human nature. Some persons seem to possess 
this knowledge by intuition. They read every 
man they meet as an open book; but most people 
must acquire this knowledge by study and observ- 
ation. Judge men by what they do, rather than 
by what they say. Observe their looks. Seek 
to learn the motives which habitually actuate 
them. 

Avail yourself of the assistance of mental sci- 
ence in your study of men. Learn to analyze 
character and to know its external signs as writ- 
ten on the head and on the face. It is said that 
you may learn a man’s good qualities and advan- 
tages from his friends, and his bad qualities and 
disadvantages from his enemies ; you must, how- 
ever, make considerable allowance for exaggera- 
tion on both sides. 

VIIl.—GENERAL INFORMATION. 

General information is valuable to every one. 
The merchant can not be too well informed. He 
should understand more than his special business. 
“T have taken,” Bacon says, “ all knowledge to 
be my province.” The merchant should do the 
same. He should have a familiar acquaintance 
with one or more kinds of business, akin to his 
own, and a general acquaintance with all trades 
and business. In the course of a lifetime he will 
be called upon to deal frequently with men out of 
his line, and without this acquaintance he can 
not deal advantageously or satisfactorily. He 
must therefore be a student of books as well as of 
men. No knowledge that he can acquire will be 
lost. He may turn it all into profit even in a pe- 
cuniary point of view. 

VIII.—A GOOD ADDRESS. 

A good address is a grand requisite in the trad- 
er. ‘It presupposes some education, a genteel 
person, and an obliging disposition. It is partly 
a natural qualification, but, like all other ele- 
ments of character, is susceptible of cultivation. 
Let every young man who destines himself to 
business pursuits, pay special attention to this 
matter. Even capital and a knowledge of his 
business are not more important.” The Mer- 
chant’s Magazine says: “‘ A merchant ought to 
acquire and maintain an easiness of manner, a 
suavity of address, and a gentlemanly deportment ; 
without which the finest talents and the most val- 
uable mental acquirements are often incapable of 
realizing the brilliant expectations which they in- 
duce their possessor to form,” 

IX.— POLITENESS. 

Politeness implies something more than a good 
address, and in an important qualification in 
the man of business. “Politeness in shopkeep- 
ers,” Madame Celnart says, “is the road to for- 
tune.” Some men owe their success in a great 
measure to this quality. They are civil to every 
one who enters their place of business, or whom 
they meet anywhere, whether a customer or not, 
and thus become universal favorites. They are 
on the road to fortune. 

“Universal politeness,” the Boston Evening 
Transcript says, ‘has become a primary law in 





all eminent mercantile houses. It characterizes 
the intercourse of the Barings, Rothschilds, La- 
boucheres, and all the most highly respected 
American houses. Every Boston merchant re- 
members with pleasure the genial urbanity which 
graced the energy, success, grand beneficence, 
and important public services of Abbot Lawrence, 
the distinguished merchant and statesman. The 
feelings and courtesies of a true gentleman mark- 
ed his eminent character. 

*“« Whoever enters the counting-rooms of a Bar 
ing, Labouchere, or a Lawrence, whether his pro- 
posals are accepted or declined, is sure to meet 
with civility. In the offices of such merchants 
the visitor might as soon be expected to be greet- 
ed with the whoop of a wild Pawnee, brandishing 
a scalping-knife at his head, as to hear a polite 
request repelled with snobbish incivility, graced, 
perhaps, with the characteristic, ‘ What the devil 
do you suppose I care? Their urbanity, self- 
respect, and dignity are not occasional appliances, 
hence they can not descend to vulgar arrogance. 
Happily the latter is reserved to that class of hy- 
brid magnates who readily mistake their native 
rudeness for mercantile dignity.” 

X.—SELF-RELIANCE. 


Let him who has not self-reliance enough to 
think and act for himself—to stand alone and 
walk alone wherever he has need to go, be con- 
tent with the salary of a clerk, or with some sub- 
ordinate position. He must never hope to manage 
a large business successfully. It will not do to bea 
mere imitator of others, or to rely upon the advice 
of business friends. You must know what to do, 
how to do it, and when to do it, and be able to strike 
the blow at the proper moment, and with the confi- 
dence of success. You must be somebody your- 
self! All great—all successful men have been 
self-reliant. Men are not leaning willows, but 
can and must detach themselves. With the exer- 
cise of self-trust new powers appear. We grow 
strong by expending our strength in manly con- 
flict with the obstacles which confront us. ‘The 
gods help those who help themselves.” 

XI.—INTEGRITY. 


A dishonorable and even a dishonest course may 
sometimes lead to temporary success, but only 
strict integrity wins enduring wealth or honor. 
Let the young man who hopes to gain an honora- 
ble position and establish a high character among 
business men, guard his integrity as the apple of 
his eye. 

**The good merchant is scrupulously just and 
upright in all his transactions. Integrity, good 
faith, exactness in fulfilling his engagements, are 
prominent and distinctive features in his charac- 
ter. He is a high-minded and honorable man; 
he would feel a stain upon his good name like a 
wound, and regards with utter abhorrence every 
thing that wears the appearance of meanness or 
duplicity. Knowing that credit is the soul of 
business, he is anxious to sustain the integrity of 
the mercantile character. Accordingly, his word 
is as good as his bond. He stands to his bargain, 
and is faithful to his contract. He is like the 
good man described by the Psalmist, 

“ Who to his plighted vows and trust 
Hath ever firmly stood; 
And though he promise to his los, 
He makes his promise good.” 
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X1I.—GOOD HABITS. 

Good personal habits in general, as well as 
good business habits, are essential to success in 
business. Habits of intemperance, even in its 
mildest form, gaming, idleness, profanity, extrav- 
agance, etc., are directly and inevitably ruinous 
to the trader. He who cherishes any one of them, 
invites certain failure. He loses the confidence 
of the community, and especially of business men ; 
loses credit “‘on ’change,” loses customers, loses 


money, and finally fails. This is the invariable 
result. 





CASE OF THE BOY BARNARD. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

WitxraM B. Carpenter, the eminent English 
physiologist, after stating subsfantially the views 
set forth in our second article, in reference to the 
functions of the basilar ganglia of the human brain, 
remarks as follows (on p. 676 of his “ Principles of 
Comparative Physiology”): ‘So far as the results 
of experiments can be relied on, they afford a cor- 
roboration of these views, by showing that sensory 
impressions can be felt, and automatic movements 
excited or directed, through the medium of these 
ganglia,after the removal of the cerebrum. Hence 
if a bird be thus mutilated, it maintains its equi- 
librium, and recovers it when it has been disturbed : 
if pushed, it walks ; if thrown into the air, it flies. 
A pigeon deprived of its cerebrum has been ob- 
served to seck out the light parts of a partially 
illuminated room in which it was confined, and to 
avoid the objects that lay in its way, and at night, 
when sleeping with closed eyes and its head under 
its wing, it raised its head and opened its eyes 
upon the slightest noise.” 

The same doctrines and facts are stated by him 
in his “Principles of Human Physiology,” in 
Kirke’s and Paget’s and in ** Draper’s Physiology.” 
Recurring now to the views set forth and illus- 
trated in our first article on this very interesting 
case, in the June number of this Journal for the 
present year, we would invite all our readers to 
give them another and careful perusal, prepar- 
atory to reading the remainder of this article, 
wherein an application of all our preceding labor 
will be made. 

Many simple cellated nerve arcs connected to- 
gether by commissures present the type of the 
spinal column in man, and of almost the entire 
nervous system of very many insects and lower 
vertebrata. Thus, in applicaticn of the preced- 
ing doctrines; if the head of the eel be severed 
from its body, it still continues to move as if con- 
scious of every impression made upon its nerves 
of sensation; but close observation shows that 
this appearance is a fallacy. Motion is thus pro- 
duced: An impression is made upon the nerves 
of sensation distributed throughout the body of 
the eel; this impression is conveyed to the series 
of ganglia constituting the spinal cord, exciting 
them to separate an independent action, where- 
upon nervous energy is transmitted to the nerves 
of motion distributed to the muscles of the fish, 
and motion is the result. No pain is experienced 
by the fish, since the sensory ganglia were severed 
from the spinal cord by the blow which separated 
its head from its body. 

What is true of the eel is equally true of inju- 
ries sustained by man. Ifthe dorsal or lumbar 
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vertebrm of a man be severed or severely com- 
pressed in sich a manner as to injure severely the 
spinal cord, as is frequently the case in fracture 
or dislocation of the spine, all sensation and all 
voluntary motion below the seat of injury imme- 
mediately cease. If in such a case as this the sole 
of the foot be tickled with a feather, or otherwise 
irritated, the foot will be drawn up though the 
patient is entirely unconscious of either the irri- 
tation or the motion. In 1849, we saw in the 
Albany Hospital a patient who was brought in 
with a broken back; the lower dorsal vertebree 
were fractured and driven in upon the spinal cord. 
All sensation and voluntary motion below the hips 
were destroyed, yet when the soles of the feet of 
the injured man were irritated, he would uncon- 
sciously draw them up in bed and afterward re- 
tern them to their former position, 

The explanation is the same as that given of the 
phenomena presented by the mutilated eel. 

The proper stimulus applied to certain gangli- 
onic centers excited them to independent action, 
and unconscious motion was the result, 

In sleep, the peculiar activity of the registering 
ganglia is manifested. All, or a great portion of 
the mental faculties, are in a state of rest, as is 
also the entire muscular and nervous systems, ex- 
cept the respiratory ganglia and the muscles in- 
nervated thereby, and the registering ganglia. 
The registering ganglia are in a state of activity, 
and old, and perhaps long-forgotten, impressions 
emerge from their resting-place and are endowed 
with a new and startling vitality, and the mind 
gazes upon a panorama of the part singularly 
wild, incongruous, and impressive. The scenes of 
boyhood and the acts of yesterday, friends long 
since departed, and the new acquaintances of to- 
day, the innocencies of childhood, and the carping 
eares of later manhood, all unite to constitute 
that mysterious, incongruous, and startling ex- 
perience, adream. The sounds which interrupted 
our slumber are incorporated into our dreams, and 
for an instant after awakening, the sights which 
present themselves to our astonished vision are 
regarded as new and more impressive phases of 
the panorama which has just filled us with pleas- 
ure or thrilled us with trembling and with fear. 

The great majority of our dreams are unre- 
corded or but dimly and vaguely shadowed forth 
in memory. The registering ganglia at such times 
are alone active, and it is a fact capable of abso- 
lute demonstration, that the greater the number 
of mental faculties awake and active, i.e., the 
more nearly the sleeper approaches to his wakeful 
condition, the more vivid is the dream, the greater 
the impression it makes upon the mind, and the 
longer it is remembered by the dreamer 

In hallucination, illusions, delirium tremens, 
mania, and insanity, an analogous condition of 
things obtains. The registering ganglia present 
to the mind the image or images of a form or 
forms seen, it may be long ago, and present them 
with such startling clearness that all the nerves 
and all the mental faculties are deceived thereby, 
and the whole life of the patient is haunted by 
spectral images which have no existence save in 
the activity of the disordered ganglia of his own 
brain. But we have no time nor room to pursue 
this department of our subject, however inviting it 
may be. We can but refer our readers to Chapter 
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XXI. of Draper’s “‘ Physiology,” of Cerebral Light 
er Inverse Vision, for a novel, scientific, and ex- 
ceedingly brilliant presentation of the subject. 

To apply the preceding to the case of the Boy 
Barnard : 

Premises.—(1.) A ganglia is a nervous center 
capable of independent action ; that is, capable of 
responding to proper stimulus without the inter- 
vention of consciousness, of thought, or of sensa- 
tion. (2.) Each separate ganglia has its own pe- 
culiar stimulus, which, when properly applied, 
excites said ganglia to activity. (3.) The posses- 
sion of a cerebrum is unnecessary for the pro- 
duction of motions involving consciousness, and of 
a certain class of instinctive and mental actions. 

Conclusions.—(1.) The corpora striata and op- 
tic thalimi are ganglia, and (2.) respond to their 
appropriate stimulus. This stimulus has a two- 
fold origin : first, from the impressions made upon 
the senses, and second, from the activity of the 
mind. Stimulus derived from either source is 
equally powerful in producing the activity of 
these ganglia; moreover, they are capable of in- 
dependent action and of affecting the senses and 
the intellect from within. In the case under con- 
sideration, the cerebrum was destroyed while the 
registering ganglia were uninjured. Stimulus 
could therefore reach these ganglia only through 
the senses from without. This stimulus produced 
its appropriate results. The boy spoke of his pres- 
ent sufferings under the stimulus of pain (con- 
sciousness was unimpaired), and doubtless of past 
events under the stimulus of questions, just as the 
sleeper responds to the well-known voice of a friend 
and awakens not, or as the old man talks of the 
friends of his youth while he is utterly uncon- 
scious of the existence of those who minister to 
his present wants. 





—_— 


MORMONISM AND THE MORMONS. 

Wuen a new thought is promulgated, or a new 
sect arises, it challenges public consideration. 
If it be true and worthy, it should be respected ; 
if false and mischievous, it should be understood 
and repudiated. 

About thirty years ago, an illiterate and ob- 
scure individual in Palmyra, a small village 
in Western New York, made the audacious as- 
sumption that he was endowed with prophetic 
power, and was ordained to be the founder of a 
new and superior system of religion, that all the 
past was to be swallowed up and superseded by 
the new faith. At first, his claims were ridiculed, 
and the pertinent question was on every lip, 
“Can any good thing come from Joe Smith ?” 
He was known as a wild, wayward, and wicked 
fellow ; fond of drink, of wrestling and fiddling, 
and not only a leader of, but a fit associate for 
the impious and the idle. That he should be re- 
ligious at all, was a wonder—that he should 
attempt to be a leader in religion was a marvel— 
but that he should assume to be specially inspired 
with prophetic wisdom, and authority to establish 
& new religion superior to that of Moses, and 
more sublime and perfect than that of Christ 
himself, shocked all credulity. Of course, such 
claims were treated by some as a joke or a trick, 
which they knew Smith was none too good to per- 
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petrate, and by others as the ravings of insanity. 
Smith had, for years previous to his pretended 
discovery of the golden plates, belonged to a party 
of shiftless, yet enthusiastic ‘‘ money-diggers,” 
who were searching for Captain Kyd’s buried 
treasures. They would dig nights and spend the 
daytime in lounging about the groggeries, and he 
and his associates were suspected of theft and 
counterfeiting. They were full of mystery and 
marvelous stories, believed in charms, ‘ peep- 
stones,” and other similar agencies. His pre- 
tended discovery of golden plates, engraved with 
mysterious characters, he professed to interpret 
or translate, by looking through a “ peep-stone.” 
These translations consisted of the plagiarism of 
a stolen manuscript romance of a deceased ex- 
clergyman named Spaulding, which was written 
by him as an imaginary account of the early in- 
habitants of this continent, and in the antique 
style of the Bible. Smith doubtless thought to 
make money by selling the book, and expected the 
bubble would burst and pass off as “a nine-days’ 
wonder,” but when some of his deluded followers 
actually believed his statement that an angel had 
appeared to him and shown him where to find the 
plates, and some others more intelligent and better 
educated, but not less credulous persons, swallowed 
the bait, and accepted the story as a verity, and 
his pretended translations as a God-send to man- 
kind, and Joseph himself as a prophet, he grasped 
the idea in earnest, and set about patching up a 
system, and endeavoring, in all sobriety, to con- 
vert others to a belief in, and support of, his pre- 
tensions. His father, brothers, and wife, having 
given in their adhesion, inspired by ignorant am- 
bition for notoriety, and a desire to make money 
by the book, the prophet engaged in making con- 
verts from without. The ignorant, the supersti- 
tious, and the disreputable, accepted the new 
faith, and the deception spread. 


Smith found himself the leader of a party, and 
his most audacious assumptions implicitly believed 
in and accepted. To rise at once from being a 
wandering and detestable pest in the neighbor- 
hood, hunted by bailiffs, suspected by the good, 
and pinched for the means of support, to the po- 
sition of a prophet and high priest of a new and 
startling religious faith, was enough to turn the 
head of a sounder man than Smith. His charac- 
ter was so bad, and his contradictory stories rela- 
tive to the whole affair were so palpably false and 
despicable, that he and his followers decamped 
from Palmyra, where the imposition was origi- 
nated. In four years thousands had been con- 
verted to the new faith by the labors of its zeal- 
ous missionaries, such as Parley P. Pratt, lately 
shot as a seducer in Arkansas, Sidney Rigdon, 
and Brigham Young; and, in 1831, Kirtland, 
Obio, where Rigdon had a party of converts, was 
selected as the Zion of the New Church. 

In 1832, the foundation of the Mormon Temple 
at Kirtland, was laid, the completion of which, in 
1836, cost $40,000. In the meantime, missionaries 
had scoured the United States and several coun- 
tries in Europe, and converts were flowing in to 
the New Jerusalem by thousands, mostly consist- 
ing of the ignorant and fanatical, but including 
not a few persons of considerable talent and cul- 
ture. The rascalities of Smith and Rigdon be- 
coming too well known, they ran away in the 
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night from Kirtland, Ohio, in 1838, and went to 
Missouri, where there was another nucleus of the 
deluded “saints.” The people of Missouri found 
the Mormons to be a set of thieves and villains, 
and resolved to drive them from the State, and in 
1840 they arrived in Illinois, at a place they 
named Nauvoo. Here they built a city and a 
temple, and Smith was not only a prophet, priest, 
mayor, and the lieutenant-general of the Nauvoo 
Legion, but he kept a tavern, and offered to 
wrestle on a wager with many travelers who 
became his guests, In 1843, the “ spiritual-wife” 
doctrine, and a revelation to sanction polygamy, to 
cover up his crimes, were promulgated by Smith. 

The conduct of this strange people had become 
so atrocious for murders, for cattle stealing, etc., 
in the vicinity of Nauvoo, that in 1844 the people 
became aroused to their danger, and the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois abrogated the charter of the city, 
and called in the State arms, and disbanded the 
Mormon troops, and the community was thus re- 
garded, in a manner, as outlaws. 

Joe Smith and his brother, Hiram, were impris- 
oned in the jail at Carthage, on a criminal 
charge, and while in the act of escaping were 
shot, June 27, 1844. Smith being removed by 
death, Brigham Young, at the head of the 
“Twelve Apostles,” assumed the Presidency of the 
church, August 15th, 1844. 

In 1845, a removal of the Mormons from the 
haunts of law and civilization was seriously con- 
templated, and in the summer of 1847 they ar- 
rived in the Great Salt Lake Valley, where they 
have built a city, and become a strange power and 
a wonder in the wilderness. The history of 
Young and his subordinates for the last five years 
has been too familiar with our readers to require 
repetition. 

The temple at Kirtland still stands, unpainted 
and bleached by the storms, a monument of folly 
and superstition; and the Mormon residents who 
were too poor, or too weak in faith to follow the 
rest in their exodus, still curse Kirtland with 
their meanness and knavery, and cast a blight over 
that whole region, The temple at Nauvoo has been 
demolished by a reckless and revengeful vandal- 
ism, though the widow and family of Joe Smith 
and some other Mormons still reside at Nauvoo. 

As the Mormon question looms up on the politi- 
cal and moral horizon of the future, its solution 
seems one of the most knotty and difficult that 
has ever before been presented to any people in 
any age. The startling fact of an autocracy 
arising in the bosom of a republic in this nine- 
teenth century, defying all law and order in its 
government except its own capricious will, and 
outraging decency by the most shameless licen- 
tiousness, under the mockery of religious sanc- 
tion, and thus prostituting the present, and cars- 
ing the rising generation with the worst evils of 
ignorance, fanaticism, and social debasement by 
a vulgar and remorseless tyranny, calls loudly for 
reliable information and the proper corrective. 
We need full and authentic information on this pe- 
culiar subject, and that is now available by the re- 
cent publication of a work entitled “* Mormonism— 
Its Leaders and Designs.”* We have read the work 
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Carefully, and admire it for its clearness and ap- 
parent candor ani fairness, We trust it will be 
read with care by not only the government of the 
United States, but by all who have any duties to 
perform respecting this strange people, or a vote 
to give which may affect their destiny or influence 
on the morals and well-being of the people of this 
great country. We have had considerable ac- 
quaintance with the author, Mr. Hyde, and have 
a very high opinion of his modesty, purity, and 
elevation of character, and the fact that he was 
converted to Mormonism at fifteen years of age, 
and ordained to preach at sixteen, and that he 
has been trusted, honored, and respected, by the 
head men of Utah, until he received an elder’s 
certificate as a missionary to the Sandwich Islands, 
signed April 10th, 1856, by Brigham Young, 
Heber C. Kimball, and J. M. Grant, as the 
heads of the Mormon Church, proves that he has 
had a full opportunity to know whereof he writes ; 
and since he voluntarily left them at the age of 
twenty-four, in good standing, we regard it as a 
recommendation to his character, and an indorse- 
ment of his honesty and credibility as a writer. 

As a clear and succinct history and exposition 
of the social, moral, pecuniary, and political con- 
dition of the Mormons, we have seen nothing 
which, in our opinion, so fully meets the case as 
this. The work is illustrated with views of the 
old and new temple, the house where Smith was 
shot, the “golden plates,” and the portraits of 
Orson Pratt, Heber C. Kimball, J. Smith, jr., 
Brigham Young, and Joseph Smith, the last two 
of which we copy by permission of the publishers. 

We find it difficult to make selections from the 
book, which can properly be separated from their 
connections, and thus give a good idea of the work. 

The book opens thus : 


Books require to be instructive and credible. 
These qualities altogether depend on the oppor- 
tunities of the author to obtain correct informa- 
tion, and the purity of his motives in imparting 
it. To have been a Mormon, is to be an object 
of suspicion. To be an apostate, is to be regard- 
ed with distrust. To be an apostate Mormon, is 
to be doubly suspected. As the weight of testi- 
mony entirely depends on the credibility of the 
witness, I therefore commence my evidence with 
a statement as to myself. Who I am, how I be- 
came what I am, and why I write, are questions 
every one should ask. I endeavor to reply. 
Mormonism in England and Mormonism in Utah 
are too very different systems. In England all 
its 2 eg principles were not only ignored, 
but denied. Its Apostles and Elders not only 
uttered negative but also positive falsehoods, in 
order to induce belief. They not only denied 
many things that were true, but stated many 
things that were utterly false. As a sample of 
their falsehoods, I will instance polygamy. This 
was practiced by Smith in 1838, and the Mormon 
Apostles Anew it. Yet, when the Church was 
charged with its adoption, Parley P. Pratt, in 
Manchester, England, before the general confer- 
ence of the European churches, and the Mullen- 
nial Star of 1846, thus publicly denounced it: 
“Sach a doctrine is not held, known, or practiced 
as a principle of thg Latter-day Saints. Jt is but 
another name for whoredom ; and is as foreign from 
the real principles of the Church, as the devil is 
from God; or as sectarianism is from Christian- 
ity” (Millennial Star, vol. vi., p. 22). And yet 
this man knew that Smith and others had children 
living who were the offspring of this very practice! 

On February 5th, 1853, I sailed from Liverpool, 
in company with nearly four hundred passengers 
for New Orleans. The passengers were exclusive- 
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ly Mormons, and all bound to the Great Salt Lake 
Valley, indulging high hopes of there realizing 
all that is Sueabis in holiness, purity, and 
brotherhood. 

We arrived at Salt Lake City in October, just 
in time for the Fall Conference. I married a 
young lady to whom IT had been engaged in 
London, and began to teach school. Of course I 
was not long at Salt Lake before discovering the 
difference between what I had been taught to ex- 
pect and what I saw. It may be asked why did 
I not immediately leave Salt Lake and forsake 
Mormonism? Convictions received in boyhood, 
and that have been maturing and deepening with 
one's development, are not to be overturned by 
one disappointment or by one discovery. Incon- 
sisteney and contradiction do much to destroy 
belief; but these inconsistencies might be imagi- 
nary. Every tie that could bind any one to any 
system, united me to Mormonism. It had been 
the religion that my youth had loved and 
preached ; it was the faith of my parents ; of my 
wife and her relatives; my mind had been toned 
with its views, and my life associated with its 
ministers. I knew little or nothing of any other 
faith, and I clung with desperate energy to the 
system, although I repudiated the — 

Not only was I not influenced by prejudice, 
pique, or disappointment in my secession from the 
Mormon Church, but, in spite of all prejudices, 
at the sacrifice of all friendships, at the hazard of 
breaking every tie that anited me to happiness 
and the world, and at the risk of life itself, I have 
acted asI have. That I have done right I am 
convineed. God knows I have done it in the 
love of right. Tc be able, in irow slight degree 
soever, to expose error and yet to remain silent 
is to connive at and share the responsibility of 
that error, While deploring that my best years 
for improvement have been squandered in de- 
lusion, it is a duty I owe to others similiarly cir- 
cumstanced, to endeavor to convince them of 
their true position. Less than this is less than 
right. For as the subject is of paramount im- 
portance to the world if true, and to the Mor- 
mons themselves if false, so its correct exposure 
must therefore be equally important, and conse- 
quently, so far obligatory. 

If in the succeeding peges I may have been 
guilty of exaggeration, | am not aware of it; I 
certainly do not intend it. Mormonism licenses 
too much corruption under the name of religion, 
to need any exaggeration to make it atrocious. 
The Mormons are guilty of too many crimes to 
need any addition to them to render them abom- 
inable. 

There are about 15,000 inhabitants at Salt 
Lake City. They consist of a very few Ameri- 
cans, and the large majority English and Scotch ; 
very many Welsh, and numerous Danes. I think 
certainly not one third of the whole would em- 
brace all the Americans in the city, and not one- 
fourth of the whole in the entire Territory. 
These are principally from the Western borders 
of the States. They have all the power in their 
hands, fill all the offices, ecclesiastical and civil, 
and receive all the emoluments. They are 
almost without exception polygamists, and are 
singularly fall of prejudice, intolerance, and 
boasted fidelity to Mormonism. 

It is reported by the Mormons that there are 
over 76,000 inhabitants in the Territory. This I 
know to be a palpable falsehood. Caché valley, 
with only a dozen Church herdsmen, at most, is 
given a census population of over 700 persons. 
They named the oren and cows. In Battle Creek 
returns they report many whom I know to be 
dead, some who died before leaving England, 
many who are still in England, but who purpose 
coming to Utah when they can; and, in some 
eases, all the children that courting couples 
might expect to have, if they were married, and 
if they should have offspring ; and all that old 
married people ought to have had in the estima- 
tion of the census agents. These outrageous 
falschoods were sworn to by the different agents. 
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The object of the whole affair was to present a 
hore imposing appearance at Congress on de- 
manding admission into the Union as an inde- 
pendent State. They publicly defend lying for 
expediency, believing the end justifies the means. 
To be unwilling to approve such “ evil that good 
may come,” is to them a sign of sectarianism, and 
Gentilish. This practice they pursued with re- 
gard to polygamy fur fourteen years, and with 
regard to other dogmas they still pursue it, con- 
tending there is no evil, per se, and that the in- 
tention of the act and its results only determine 
its goodness. 

From the interesting chapter on that disguet- 
ing feature of Mormonism, polygamy, we quote 
a few paragraphs : 

The Mormon polygamist has no Home. Some 
have their wives lotted off by pairs in small dis- 
connected houses, like a row of out-houses. 
Some have long low houses, and on taking a new 
wife build a new room on to them, so that their 
rooms look like rows of stalls in a cow-barn ! 
Some have but one house and crowd them all 
together, outraging all decency, and not leaving 
even an affectation of convenience. Many often 
remain thus, until some petty strife about di- 
vision of labor, children’s quarrels, difference of 
taste, or jealousy of attention kindles a flame, 
only to be smothered by separation When they 
live in different houses, they generally have 
different tables, and the husband has to give each 
house its turn to cook for him, and honor their 
tables with his presence in rotation. The even- 
ings at his disposal, his constant distribution 
of himself among them, has to be by rule. Jeal- 
ousies the must bitter, reproaches the most 
galling and disgusting, scenes without number, 
and acrimony without end, are the inevitable 
consequences of the slighte-t partiality. It is 
impossible for any man to equally love several 
different women ; it 1s quite possible, however, 
for him to be equally indifferent about any num- 
ver. The nature most in unison with bis own 
will most attract him. The most affectionate 
will be certainly preferred to the least affection- 
ate. I am acquainted with scores of polygamists, 
and they all have favorites, and show partiality. 
To feel partiality, and not to exhibit it, is un- 
natural To exhibit it, and for it to pass un- 
noticed by a jealous women, is impossible. For 
it to be noticed, is for it to be reproached. 





What the brutalizing effects of such 
marriages are on the men's minds, can 
easily be conceived. With small 
houses and several wives, more than 
one often sleeping in each apartment, 
men must soon lose al! decency or self- 
respect. and degenerate into gross and 
disgusting animals. Many of them fre- 
quently sleep with two of their wives 
in the same bed. Indeed, so evident 
are the effects, that Heber C. Kimball 
does not seruple to speak of his wives, 
on a Sabbath, in the Tabernacle, and 
before an audience of over two thou- 
sand persons, as “my cows!” ‘This he 
has done on more than one oceasion, 
and the people laughed at him as 


“ A fellow of infinite jest.” 


What are its effects on the women ! 

> T will narrate a few instances as to the 

first wives. I intend mentioning names, 

not only to convince the reader of the 

correctness of my statements, but be- 

eause I think men who act thus ought 

to be named and known. Mrs.S W. 

Richards is an interesting and intelli- 

gent lady at Salt Lake City. She ac- 

companied her husband among the 

early emigrants. In 1852, he went to 

England as a Mormon missionary, and 

was absent several years. During his 

absence, in the love of her husband, 

she labored for her own support and 

that of his children. He returned, and to prove 

to her his appreciation of her fidelity and affec- 

tion, he took three other wives! One was his 

cousin, and a mere girl; and one was a lady who 

ran away from the arms and heart of her father, 

in Liverpool, and whose attentions, during his 

stay in that city, had often consoled him for his 

absence from home. Mr. Richards took his wife 

round to her share of the balls, theaters, and 

other amusements; but no one could help 

remarking, in the wasted and sallow wreck 

of a woman, all the withering effects of an 

anguished heart, wounded in its keenest suscep- 

tibility, and sinking unloved, unpitied, and with 
its griefs untold. 


Mr. G. P. Dykes, accompanied the Mormon 
Battalion to Mexico, leaving his family at Coun- 
ceil Bluffs, Iowa. On returning through Salt 
Lake, he was appointed to go to Europe as a 
missionary, which he did. During his residence 
in Europe, Mrs. Dykes and family toiled their 
way to Salt Lake, so as not to be burdensome on 
her husband on his return. They sustained 
themselves, and made some little provision for the 
future, hoping and expecting to welcome him on 
his coming home. He returned, accompanied by 
a lady who had run away from her husband in 
England. He was married to this person at 
Council Bluffs City, and amid the first greetings 
between himself and his first wife, at Salt Lake 
City. was, of course, an introduction to the 
woman who had supplanted her in his affections ! 

There are many women in Utah who drink 
whisky to a very great extent. To drown 
thought is to kill feeling. Many women who 
will rot become depraved, try to be indifferent 
I asked a lady once at Salt Lake, why she never 
appeared jealous of her husband's attention to his 
three wives? Her reply struck me painfully, 
“Mr. Hyde, my husband married me when we 
were both very young in England; O! I was 
very fond and very proud of him. We came out 
here, and he took another wife. It made me 
very wretched, Mr. Hyde, but I am not jealous 
now, for I cease to care any thing about him!” 
When love dies, jealousy ceases. Nothing makes 
people more indifferent than does liquor; not 
only indifferent as to others, but also callous as 
to one’s self. Many Utah women seeking this 
callous state of heart, drinz very extensively. Of 
this no resident of Salt Lake can be ignorant. 





Some, however, become termagents, fiercely 
jealous, and furiously violent. 


Perhaps no stronger argument against the 
practical bearing of Mormonism on the welfare of 
the world can be found than in its influence on 
the rising generation. They are the offspring of 
lust, and early develop the animal passions to 
the neglect of moral or intellectual culture. 
Brigham Young finds it neces-ary. to advocate 
the marriage of youths, at twelve or fourteen for 
girls, ard fourteen and sixteen for boys. This 
shows the predominance of animalism, while the 
utter disinclination for education indicates the 
intellectual debasement of the youth of Utah. 
On this topic our author says : 


They have in Salt Lake City nineteen echool- 
houses, one in each ward. It is only during the 
three winter months, however, that a boys’ 
school is ever attempted to be kept. During the 
other nine months, at three or four of their 
school-houses, they have endeavored to employ a 
female teacher, who has great difficulty in ob- 
taining a class of little children, some being too 
poor to afford to send their children ; some being 
too idle to get them ready ; some being too ecare- 
less whether they go or not, and the generality 
regarding it as only one mode of getting their 
children out of the way ! 

The boys’ schools continuing only for three 
months, with an interval of nine months, they 
return to their schools in the winter nearly as 
ignorant as when they left the preceding spring. 

There is yet another drawback on schools. 
The Mormons love dancing. Almost every third 
man is a fiddler, and every one must learn to 
dance. This is old, too, for Smith used to delight 
some beer-shop loafers at Nauvoo with scraping 
on catgut. A fiddling Prophet! School-houses 
occupied by the elasses during the day are 
turned into dancing academies in the evening. 
There are many who can afford only to pay one 
tutor. Their children ought to learn to read, but 
they must learn to dance. 

One Sunday afternoon, in the Bowery of Salt 
Lake, before 3,000 persons, during the summer of 
1855, O. Pratt was addressing the people on the 
necessity of studying from books. Said he: 

“ Suppose that you and I were deprived of all 
books, and that we had faith to get revelation, 
and no disposition to understand that which has 
been sought out, understood, and recorded in 
books, what would be our condition? It would 
require an indefinite period in which to make 
any great progress in the knowledge that is even 
now extant.” . 

Brigham arose, his dignity hart, his temper 
ruffled; and he administered to Pratt, the pre- 
sumptuous offender, the most outrageous tongue- 
lashing I ever conceived of. He said : 

“The professor has told you that there are 
many books in the world, and I tell you there are 
many people in the world; he says there 1s 
something in all these books; I say each one of 
these persons has a name ; he says it would do 
you good to learn that something, and I say it 
would do you just as much good to learn those 
somebo lies’ names. Were I to live to the age of 
Methusaleh, and every hour of my life learn 
something new out of some one of these books, 
and remember every particle I had acquired, five 
minutes’ revelation would teach me more truth 
and more right than all this pack of nonsense 
that I should have packed into my unlucky 
brains.” 

Orson Pratt hung his head, while the very 
faithful exulted in this defeat of Brigham’s favor- 
ite antagonist This celebrated speech was much 
talked of by the people. 

Brigham is the model and standard of every 
thing. It is thought that as the keys of the 
kingdom give all knowledge, to require avy 
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knowledge but that which comes through the 
holder of these keys is apostasy. His fiat re- 
voxes all science and destroys all demonstratioas. 
Now, Brigham not being an educated man, to 
eummence to educate the people would be com- 
pelled to ask advice. To ask advice is to exhibit 
inferiority ; to betray inferiority would belyto 
destroy confidence in himeelf, so far as that in- 
feriority extended. To betray inferiority, is also 
to elevate some other to a igher position than 
he would oceupy, to the extent of that other's 
acknowledged superiority. To sacrifice, for a 
moment, the people’s unbounded confidence, is to 
ril it on other points. Teach the people to 
Moubt his unlimited authority, is to teach them to 
compare ; to excite remark ; weaken his influence, 
and destroy Mormonism. Hence Brigham can 
pot be active in education measures. 

Brigham Young, the President of the Mormon 
Church and Governor of Utah Territory, was born 
at Whitingham, Vermont, June 1, 1801, and is, 
consequently, now fifty-six years of age. His fa- 
ther was a farmer, and had been a soldier of the 
Revolution. The whole family moved to the State 
of New York in 1802. Brigham’s youth was oc- 
cupied by the ordinary pursuits of a farmer’s son ; 
familiarized with tools and accustomed to hard 
work. In the year 1832, being then thirty-one 
years old, he heard and embraced Mormonism. 

Brigham gathered with the Saints to Kirtland, 
Ohio, in September of the same year, and soon be- 
came intimate with Joseph Smith. He was or- 
dained an Elder, and began preaching. His shrewd 
views of policy, and almost intuitive knowledge of 
character, soon attracted attention and favor 
among the small and despised Church. Illiterate, 
among the ignorant his lack of education passed 
unnoticed and unknown. 

He had become a marked and prominent man, 
Eminently practical and far-seeing, at a time, too, 
when practical ability of any kind was much 
needed to meet the exigencies of the Church, then 
being driven, starving and naked, in the winter 
season, from their homes to suffer and several to 
die, he made his presence felt in the Church, 
aud was regarded as one of the men of Mormon- 
ism. Accordingly, in 1835, on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, at Kirtland, Ohio, Brigham Young, then 
thirty-four years of age, was ordained one of the 
newly organized quorum of the Twelve Apostles ; 
he having been previously designated by a spe- 
cial revelation that Smith pretended to obtain. 

It was June, 1844. Smith wasshot. The Twelve 
Apostles were scattered in different places. Nan- 
woo was threatened. Illinoisans were alarmed. 
The most absurd rumors were circulated. Troo 
Were in arms, and their generals had lost their 
brains. Brigham was then in Boston, Mass. Sid- 
ney Rigdon,&o whom the right of presidency be- 
longed, according to Mormon law, assumed his 
authority and began to obtain revelations, confer 
endowments, institute new mysteries, and dictate 
dla Smith. Brigham came hurriedly to Nauvoo 
—and now came the tug of war—convinced of his 
right to lead the people. O how easy it is to be 
convinced of what is to one’s interest! He called 
his quorum and the people together ; ran Sidney 
Rigdon into the earth completely ; broke up his 
organizations ; denounced his revelations as from 
the devil; crushed his influence; cut off himself 
and adherents ; cursed him; “ handed him over to 
the buffetings of Satan for a thousand years,” and 
Was chosen President by an overwhelming ma- 
rity. He did not stay to reason with the minor- 
ty, but cut them all off at once. The Church was 
going to ruin; a thousand divisions threatened to 
‘ear it piecemeal. Four claimants to Smith's po- 
sition appeared, and each had his followers among 
the people. Brigham aimed at the most promi- 
nent. His energy intimidated those whom it did 
hot cut off. He saved the system, and achieved 
his own triumph. 

| . ie thing is certain, had Rigdon remained 
resident, there would have been no Mormonism 
pnd Brigham had given a strong proof of his 
The people obeyed him 


| ministrative ability. 
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willingly, for people will always obey 
men who are able and determined to lead. 
Energy grew in him with its exercise. 
From pleading with the people, he began 
to teach them; from teaching, he dic- 
tated to them. Possessed of a far more 
powerful mind, more dogged pertinacity, 
clearer views, and more pointedness of 
means than Smith, he soon made Nauvoo 
show the firm hand of the helmsman. 
The Temple was completed, the Mansion 
was growing fast, Nauyoo was increas- 
ing rapidly, and, with these, his popular- 
ity and power, 

Brigham Young has one design, and 
only one. However wild in theory and 
impossible in execution, he entertains it 
seriously ; and that is, to make the Mor- 
mon Church by-and-by control the whole 
of this continent. For this he really 
hopes, and to this end are all his efforts /_ 
directed. By the native force and vigor 77 
of a strong mind he has already taken 77 
this system of the grossest absurdity and 
re-created it; molded it anew and chang- 
ed its spirit; taken from beneath it the 
monstrous stilts of a miserable supersti- 
tion, and consolidated it into a compact 
scheme of the sternest fanaticism; guid- 
ed its energies and swelled its numbers ; 
increased its wealth and established its 
power, and all with the same ability that 
characterized his triumph over Rigdon, 
or his direction of the emigration to Salt 
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spires in him confidence in his future, 

and relying on contemptuous disregard or fluctuat- 
ing imbecility on the part of the Government, he 
is prepared to consummate his folly and his ruin 

I have seen and heard him very often; privately 
conversed with him; watched him in his family 
and in his public administrations ; carefully en- 
deavored to criticise his movements, and discover 
his secret power, and I conscientiously assert, that 
the world has much mistaken the ability and 
danger of the man. 

Brigham Young is far superior to Smith in every 
thing that constitutes a great leader. Smith 
was not a man of genius; his forte was tact. 
He only embraced opportunities that presented 
themselves. He used circumstances, but did not 
create them. Thecompiling genius of Mormonism 
was Sidney Rigdon. Smith had boisterous im- 
petuosity, but no foresight. Polygamy was not 
the result of his policy, but of his passions. Sid- 
ney gave point, direction, and apparent consist- 
ency to the Mormon system of theology. He in- 
vented its forms and many of its arguments. He 
and Parley Pratt were its leading orators and 
polemics. Had it not been for the accession of 
these two men, Smith would have been lost, and 
his schemes frustrated and abandoned. That 
Brigham was superior not only to Smith, but also 
to Rigdon, is evident. To carry on Mormonism 
demands increasing talent and skill. Its position 
and progress becomes constantly beset with fresh 
and greater difficulties. The next President must 
be as superior to Brigham as he was to Smith, or 
Mormonism will retrograde. Such an one does 
not live in the Mormon Church. 

Thus far with Brigham’s past history. It may 
be interesting to ask what is his appearance and 
style. In person he is rather large and portly, 
has an imposing carriage and very impressive 
manner. To pass him in the street, he is one of 
those men we should naturally turn round to look 
after. In private conversation he is pointed, but 
affable, very courteous to strangers, knows he is 
the object of much curiosity, takes it as a matter 
of course, and, so long as the curiosity is not im- 
pertinent, is very friendly. He talks freely, in an 
offhand style, on any subject, does not get much 
time to read, and, therefore, often blunders 
grossly ; he is much more of an observer than a 
reader, thoroughly knows men, a point in which 
Smith was very weak, although he boasted “ the 
Lord tells me who to trust.” Men not books, 





deeds not words, houses not theories, the earth 
and not the heavens, now and not hereafter, is 
Brigham’s view of matters. Hence his religion 
is all practical; and, consequently, hence his 
practical success. 

Brigham in a council and Brigham in the pulpit 
are not the same. Under the force of his pro- 
phetic afflatus, he talks, till, on reviewing his re- 
marks, he has to say, ‘* Well, well, words are only 
wind.” This is a remark he once made. In coun- 
cilhe is calm, deliberate, and very politic ; neither 
hastily decided, nor easily moved when decided. 
His shrewdness is often, however, baffled by a set 
of sycophants that he hasaroundhim. He has un- 
justly browbeaten and crushed several of his warm 
believers through the instigation of men ‘* whom 
I thought I could believe.” So complete is his 
ascendancy that they, however. have only bowed 
their heads and tried to do better. The same 
petty jealousies, secret maneuverings, pandering 
flattery, and entire self-abnegation characterize 
his, or any other great man’s satellites. One dif- 
ference exists, and that is this, however bickering 
among themselves, they would all die for Brigham 
Young. One of the severest tests of greatness is 
the power to completely center in oneself a thou- 
sand interests and the deep affections of a thou- 
sand hearts. All really great men have done 
this. Philosophy has had its disciples, adventur- 
ers their followers, generals their soldiers, kings 
their subjects, impostors their fanatics. Moham- 
med, Smith, Brigham have all been thus. No man 
ever lived who had more deeply devoted friends 
than Brigham Young. The magnetism that at- 
tracts and infatuates, that makes men feel its 
weight and yet love its presence, abounds in him. 
Even his enemies have to acknowledge a great 
charm in the influence he throws around him. The 
clerks in his office, and his very wives, feel the 
same veneration for the Prophet, as the most re- 
spectful new-comer, It is thus also in his public 
orations ; he soon winds a thrall round his hearers. 
Bad jokes, low ribaldry, meaningless nonsense, 
and pompous swagger that would disgust when 
coming from any one else, amuse and interest from 
him. I have seen him bring an audience to their 
feet and draw out thundering responses more than 
once. Sermons that appear a mere farcical rhod- 
omontade have been powerful when they were 
spoken by him. His manner is pleasing and un- 
affected, his matter perfectly impromptu and un- 
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studied. He does not preach, but merely talks. 
His voice is strong and sonorous, and he is an ex- 
cellent bass singer. Mis gestures are easy and 
seldom violent. 
see he feels them, and, therefore, they make them- 
selves felt. 
allusions to individuals ; imitatin 


expressions. Brigham is a good mimic, and very 
readily excites laughter. Much that tells, there- 
fore, very gallingly to Salt Lake audiences, who 
understand the allusions and recognize the parties, 
seems ridiculous whem'read. Even on reading, 
after denuding his ¢érmons of the ridiculous and 
obscure, there is an ¢vident vein of strong, prac- 
tical sense. They are, however, much garbled in 
printing, and are still more coarse and profane, 
when spoken. Brigham has no education. He 
never writes his letters, merely dictates them. 
This was also the custom of J. Smith. Smith’s 
letters to A. Bennett, Clay, and Calhoun, and his 
address as candidate for the Presidency, which 
was thought to so clearly evince the man, were 
written by Phelps, the Mormon devil, W. Clayton, 
and others. In like manner, the epistles, ad- 
dresses, and messages that simple Saints have be- 
lieved were the divine effusions of ‘‘ Brigham’s 
graphic pen” (!), were written by General D. W. 
Wells, Albert Carrington, and others. His auto- 
graph, which is quite characteristic, dashed ener- 
getically up and down and curling off with a little 
flourish, is almost as far as Brigham’s chirogra- 
phy extends. . 

We have viewed Brigham Young as a man ; im- 
partially certainly, and we believe correctly. 
However interesting such an inquiry may be, it 
is more important that he be accurately under- 
stood asa Prophet. Great abilities ever command 
respect, but the world have a right to demand the 
good use of great talents. The more skill evinced 
in crime only so far enhances the criminality. 

That Brigham Young is a great man, there can 
be no question; that he is a great criminal we 
shall prove. 

The real object of the Mormon Church is the 
establishment of an independent kingdom of which 
Brigham shall be king. This they believe is a 
temporal kingdom to be soon set up, and to be be- 
gun at Utah, in fulfillment of ancient and modern 
prophecies. It was Smith’s intention in Missouri 
and Nauvoo. It was Brigham’s object in leaving 
Nauvoo, and it is his design now at Salt Lake. 

But we can not follow our author further. The 
book must be read to be appreciated. The por- 
trait of Joe Smith indicates an excellent constitu- 
tution, good practical talent, but not great origi- 
nality. The base of his brain was large, and his 
passions naturally strong. Self-Esteem and Firm- 
ness were large; hence he had a strong will and 
great pride and desire to be his own master, and 
to take the lead of others. Cautiousness was not 
large, but Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness were 
marked traits. His Credulity was strong, but 
his Conscientiousness decidedly weak 

Brigham Young has a large head and a splendid 
intellect. His Constructiveness, joined with intel- 
lect, gives excellent power of combination and 
administrative capacity. He appears to have 
large Spirituality, which gives credulity, enthu- 
siasm, and a romantic spirit, and possibly he half 
believes his own superstitious teachings. We 
judge the portrait from which the engraving was 
made was taken when he was several years 
younger than at present. Good culture and 
proper direction would have made him distin- 
guished in any sphere requiring education, en- 
ergy, and talent. His large body, abundant vi- 
tality and nervous power give him ability to im- 
press and control others by means of that personal 
magnetism which he possesses in so high a degree. 





He feels his sermons ; the people | 


He makes constant and unmistakable | 
their personal | 
appearance and peculiarities, and repeating their | 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT IDIOTS. 
Stnce our article in the June number on idiots 
we have received a number of inquiries from 
readers respecting that class of persons. We have 
a letter before us propounding several inquiries, 
which we will proceed to answer. 
Question. I know of idiots that can not articu- 


| late a word, yet they understand much that is 


said to them. In such casés is the organ of lan- 
guage particularly deficient ? 

Answer. The persons may be idiotic, but are 
idiots; if they were so, they would not “ under- 
stand much that is said to them.” Idiocy is like 
genius and talent, more or less partial. A person 
may be idiotic in one faculty, or in a dozen, and 
perfectly sound in all the others. A horse or a 
dog ‘‘understands much that is said to them,” 
but are not endowed with language to express 
their knowledge. The power to understand ideas 
does not, therefore, necessarily impart the power 
to express them in language. 

Q. I would ask if the organ of language is not 
as necessary to the proper understanding of 
words when spoken by others, as to the articula- 
lation of words themselves ? 

A. We answer no, not as necessary, for if it 
were so, those whose language is wholly defective, 
as is the case with animals and some persons, they 
would not be able to comprehend language at all. 
We think, however, that the organ of language 
aids a person in comprehending words, especially 
the nicer forms of speech and those more delicate 
shades of meaning embodied in words. We sus- 
pect that idiots are not so deficient in the mental 
organ of language as they are in their organic 
structure generally. We doubt whether their 
vocal organs are properly developed, and it is 
usually true that idiots are badly organized, even 
to their very feet. We never knew an idiot that 
had a respectable walk, and we can almost always 
tell them by the shape and swing of their bodies 
and legs; the very motion of their hands shows 
want of mind. There are some idiots whose bodies 
are destitute of motive power, and almost so of 
feeling ; there are those whose sense of taste is 
utterly valueless, and we have heard of one whose 
flesh was so insensible that a pin might be thrust 
into it without exciting the slightest indication of 
pain; still this idiot, by rubbing and by being 
compelled to move, or rather by being moved by 
the muscular effort of others, and otherwise trained 
in a variety of ways, has been so far cured by 
being called into activity and rendered healthy 
by training, that he is now prospering in a com- 
mon school. 

Q. Where there is a deficiency of mental mani- 
festation, as in the case of idiots, does that defi- 
ciency arise from a deficiency of the mind or 
merely of the physical organization through which 
the mind manifests itself ? 

A. We suppose it is not a deficiency of mind, 
but of the instrument through which the mind 
expresses itself. The drunkard when he is “ fud- 
died,” or the devotee of drugs when stupefied 
by them, has not lost his mind, but has merely 
rendered his brain incapable of giving his mind 
expression. A blow injures the brain; and paral- 
ysis destroys the power of action in the nervous 
system, but does not annihilate the mind. The 





idiot, for aught we know to the contrary, may 
have a mind, but it can not express itself for want 
of proper implements; just asa blind man may 
possess naturally the power to discern colors or 
all characteristics of beauty, yet, being born 
without eyesight, is never able to bring his mind 
in contact with or receive cultivation from these 
outward objects of beauty. Idiocy or imbecility 
is not necessarily attended by asmall brain. There 
are many kinds of idiots—those whose brain sare 
too small, those whose organization has been de- 
ranged by some unusual influence before birth, 
and those who have been rendered idiotic by fits, 
by taking drugs, by bad regimen, by fright and 
other similar causes. In other words, the brain 
may become diseased and the mind be rendered 
insane or idiotic, just as the lungs, the heart, the 
liver, the stomach, the bowels, the kidneys, or the 
nervous system may be diseased and their respec- 
tive functions deranged. As none of these organs 
need be small in order to make them liable to 
disease, and rendered destitute of power to act by 
reason of it, so some brains by disease may be- 
come idiotic or imbecile, while the development 
of the organ is of full or even large size. 





DEMANDS OF THE AGE ON 
COLLEGES. 


BY HORACE MANN. 


A smatu work, by the above title, has just been 
issued from the press ; and, like all that comes from 
the pen of this ripe scholar, clear thinker, and pol- 
ished writer, is well calculated, while it instructs 
the understanding, to enlarge the sphere of the 
reader’s sympathies, and exalt his charity. 

There is one fault in all Mr. Mann’s works—they 
are not quotable. The works of most writers 
have gems here and there scattered through them 
which one can quote ; but in Horace Mann’s, the 
pearls are so thick that they touch each other; 
they are but a string of pearls, and therefore we 
can not well quote one paragraph without feeling 
the necessity of copying the whole book. We 
venture, however, to give our readers a few pages, 
running the risk of marring the congection, and 
consequently not doing justice to the author. 

“ To write a work on the‘ Wealth of Nations,’ 
and say nothing of the health, education, or mor- 
als of the people at large, is as though a maa 
should write a book on Mechanica, and ignore the 
lever, wheel and axle, pulley, screw, inclined 
plane and wedge. 

“But suppose the love of humanity to join 
counsels with the love of money-making ; sup- 
pose the cultivation of the soul to be made anac- 
companiment, if not a preliminary to the cultivs- 
tion of the soil ; suppose the indisputable truth 
to be understood that education is not only the 
greatest instrument of gain, but the best prep* 
ration for the enjoyment of gain, then would man- 
kind be rewarded, not only by the material 
‘wealth of nations,’ but by the imperishable 





* Demands of the Age on Colleges, A Speech delivered 
by the Hon. Horace Mann, President of Antioch College, 
before the Christian Convention, at its Quadrennial Session, 
held at Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 5, 1854. New York: Fow!- 
ER AND We ts, 1857. Price by Mail, postage paid, in p* 


per, 20 c.; in muslin, 25 ¢. 
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riches of spiritual well-being. The ethical must 


| be wedded to the financial; not to debase the 
| former, but to elevate the latter. No race of bond- 
| men, smothered in the ignorance essential to slave- 
| ry,can ever earn so much by their musel 

| they could earn by their wits, had they been edu- 
| gated and free 


The hand is almost valueless at 
one end of the arm unless there is a brain at the 


| other end. God has so constituted the universe 
| that no system,—not any man nor any govern- 
| ment—can ever prosper that does not recognize 
| the soul as superior to the body. 


“ The ‘ Population Theory’ of Malthus, as it is 


| called, proceeds upon a similarly fatal idea. It de- 


rives all its plausibility from the assumption that 
Appetite is never to be brought under the domin- 
jon of reason and conscience. Hence, instead of 


| finding barriers to the excessive multiplication of 
| the human race, in those restraints on the appe- 
| tites which forethought, duty, and religion sup- 
| ply, it invokes the demons of Starvation, War, 


and Pestilence to slaughter millions of the suc- 


cessive generations of men, in order to reduce the 
| number of mouths to the quantity of food. In- 


stead of Self-control, as a check to excessive num- 
bers, it enthrones Moloch upon the earth, and 


| makes Hunger, Fire, and Sword his ministers of 


wrath for the depopulation of the world. 
“There is no more self-evident truth than that 


| jin certain circumstances, and those circumstances, 
| too, not difficult to be imagined, it is a greater 
| erime to give life than it would be to take it; a 
| greater crime to be a parent than to be a murder- 
| er. Intelligent forethought, reason, conscience, 
| then, in the formation of matrimonial connections, 
| and not starvation, war, and pestilence, are the 
| trae antidotes against the calamities prophesied 


by Malthus, and assumed by him and all his 


| school, to be the divinely ordained and ever-con- 


tinuing calamity of the human race. It would 
not have been more barbarous toward man, nor 
more dishonoring to God, and it would have been 
afar more simple and self-adjusting remedy had 


| Malthus proposed cannibalism instead of famine, 


slaughter, and plagues, as the true remedy for a 
redundant population ; for, by that method, a 


| commissiariat in war would be rendered super- 


fluous ; and in peace, when the supply at Nature's 


| table should become exhausted, two mouths,— 


that of the eater and the eaten,—would be stop- 
ped by one operation! Such are the hideous con- 


| Sequences when Phi!osophy discards Philanthro- 
_ Py from its counsels ; and thus must human sci- 


ence always suffer when it refuses to be allied to 


| divine science. 


“Let me now show how immensely the cause of 


religion ‘has suffered because it has stood aloof, 


and looked with jealousy, and often with disdain, 


| "pon secular knowledge or science; and hence I 


shall infer that the greatest Demand of the Age is 
that Religion and Science should be reconciled, 


harmonized, and led to work lovingly together. 


“In speaking of the essential harmony between 


religion and science, I wish to premise that the 


constitution of my mind and all my habits of life 
dispose me tolook to practical results, rather than 
to speculative opinions,—to actualities, rather 
than to theoretic possibilities. Modern effort 
Tans to the description or exposition ef religious 
duty vastly more than to the performance of it. 





Hence great books are written for Christianity 
much oftener than great deeds are done for it. 
City libraries tell us of the reign of Jesus Christ, 
but city streets tell us ofthe reign of Satan. The 
pulpit only ‘teaches’ to be honest ; the market- 
place ‘trains’ to over-reaching and fraud; and 
‘teaching’ has not a tithe of the efficiency of 
‘training.’ Christ never wrote a ‘ Tract’ in his 
life, but he weni about doing good. His professed 
followers write ‘ Tracts,’ but stay in their luxuri- 
ous homes, while the hungry, the naked, the sick, 
and the prisoner are left as Lazarus was by 
Dives. In our day, no religious association or 
convention is ever held, which, if resolutions had 
any self-executing power, does not pass resolutions 
enough to redeem half-a-dozen planets as bad as 
ours. I agree with the man who said he had 
read the ‘ Acts’ of the Apostles, but never their 
* Resolutions.’ 

“ Between religion and science there must be a 
necessary harmony ; fur both came from God, and 
therefore both are true ; and if true, then they 
agree. Each is fitted tothe other. Truth can 
never conflict with itself, nor God be the author 
of contradiction’ No Work of God can ever come 
into collision with any Word of God. If, then, 
there must be an essential and an eternal har- 
mony between all true religion and all true sci- 
ence, how arose that supposed antagonism be- 
tween them, which, on account of its long con- 
tinuance, has now become historic? History it- 
self tells us how itcame. After the Night of the 
Dark Ages, at the time when science first began 
to dawn upon the world, the Papal priesthood o¢ 
that day made war uponit. They claimed to be 
the keepers, not only of the ark which contained 
all religious knowledge, but of the treasure-house 
that contained all secular knowledge also. Hence, 
when Galileo affirmed that the earth moved, the 
Inquisition commanded him, under pain of tor- 
ture, imprisonment, and death, to deny the fact. 

“ And there remain to-day, in the library of the 
Inquisition, the very manuscripts of Galileo which 
the priesthood seized and sequestrated. There 
they remain, I say, sequestered, condemned, sealed 
with the Papal signet, so that the truths they re- 
veal might never more be spoken among men. 
Yet those truths are now taught to the children 
in our Common Schools, and at our fire-sides ! 
What an everlasting monument of the ignorance 
and bigotry of men when they lift themselves up 
against the power and knowledge of God! And 
thus were the glorious attestations which astron- 
omy makes to the power and wisdom of God 
shrouded for a time from the vision of men by a 
bigot’s decree, and the immense benefits which 
those truths were able to confer on geography, 
navigation, commerce, and discovery, postponed 
to a far later day. 

“It was so, too, with the magnificent science of 
Geology. The hierarchs who claimed to be the 
depositaries of the will and wisdom of God sur- 
mised an odor of heresy in some of its doctrines, 
and therefore they denounced both the science and 
its authors. Omitting remoter instances, it was 
so, too, when Dr. Franklin discovered the identi- 
ty of electricity and lightning, and prepared the 
lightning conductor. The ignorant ecclesiastic 
branded it as an impious attempt to parry and 
defy the thunderbolts of Heaven. Surely if it was 
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wicked to ward off a volley of lightning, and 
thereby escape conflagration and death, it must 


,be still more wicked to treat the lightning so fa- 


miliarly as to send errands by it, as by a boy ; and 
therefore Morse and House, in their magnetic tel- 
egraph, according to this doctrine, are now guilty 
of keeping tens of thousands of miles of impiety 
in good working order. And even within the 
last ten years, when Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
discovered the power of chloroform to suspend 
consciousness, and thereby for a time to annihi- 
late pain (I do not refer to ether, whose anesthet- 
ic properties were discovered in this country), a 
body of the clergy of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church in Edinburgh placed upon their public 
records a resolution denouncing the discovery of 
it as impious, and its use as sinful. And the rea- 
son they gave for it was as miserable as their dog- 
ma was unphilosophical and unchristian. They 
said that God declared that a woman should pass 
into the holy relationship of mother only through 
sorrow, and therefore whatever prevented that 
sorrow, as chloroform was designed to do, eva led 
the divine will, and must, of course, be sinful ; 
from which it would seem logically to follow, that 
the more pain one suffers in becoming a mother, the 
more well-pleasing is the case in the sight of God. 
“But I mention these great historic cases, 
which every intelligent man is presumed to know, 
not so much for their own sakes as for the pur- 
pose of introducing another fact generally lost 
sight of. While the Inquisition was brandishing 
the terrors of two worlds to silence Galileo; 
while the government expounders of the Scrip- 
tures were endeavoring to strangle the great sci- 
ence of geology at its birth; while the Scotch 
divines were denouncing the beneficent discover- 
er of chloroform ; while the hierarchies of the 
church were doing these things on a national and 
world-wide scale, what, think you, were meaner 
bigots doing in their narrower spheres? For 
each king of a realm, what multitudes of subor- 
dinate executive officers and magistrates there 
are! And so, for one gigantic St. Peter at Rome, 
there were thousands of pigmy St. Peters scat- 
tered all over Christendom. For every arch-big- 
ot, strangling the birth of world-renovating 
truths in mighty minds, hosts of petty bigots 
were stationed all over the land, resisting all pro- 
gress toward new lightand new knowledge in the 
common mind! For one lofty Galileo who was 
forced to bow himself to the denial of a great as- 
tronomic truth, in order to escape torture, ten 
thousand times ten thousand common men, in all 
the walks of life, were compelled to deny all the 
minor truths, proportionate to that sphere of 
knowledge and of duties, which they the small- 
er Galileos had discovered, in regard to relig- 
ion, to morals, and to social life; so that 
doubtless the world bas suffered even more 
from the grand aggregate of small tyrannies 
than from the frightful enormity of great ones. 
And for the purpose of blasting to death all 
germs and seeds of new truth, whether scien- 
tifie or social, whether blazing out from great 
minds, or glimmering from small ones, to illumine 
their respective skies, each bigot-smotherer of 
free thought had full access to the great dipensa- 
ry of hell-pains, on which they were empowered 
to draw at all times, and for any quantity, free! 
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“ At the Council of Tours, in 1163, and at the 
Council of Paris, in 1209, all works on ‘ Phys- 
ies,’ or Natural Philosophy, were interdicted to 
the monks as‘ sinful reading.’ Because Roger 
Bacon, the greatest light of the middle ages, tried 
some experiments, he was accused of practicing 
magic, and imprisoned by two popes, Nicholas 
III. and IV. In the famous decree of March 5th, 
1616, against the system of Copernicus, sixty-nine 
years after the first edition of the De Revolutioni- 
bus, it is called ‘ falsa illa doctrina Pythagorica, 
Divine Scripture omnino adversans,’ ‘ that false 
Pythagorean doctrine, or system, so contrary to 
the sacred Scriptures.’ Even ata later period 
Kepler's Laws encountered the same prohibition 
in Protestant Germany. Perhaps it is not gener- 
ally known that Descartes had a great work, on 
which he had spent many years of his life, and 
which he was just on the point of sending to press, 
when, in 1633, the news of the sentence of the 
Inquisition passed on Galileo at Rome, reached 
him. He at once abandoned his plan of publica- 
tion, and so the work was lost to his cotempora- 
ries, and, except some fragments, since found, to 
his successors. There is scarcely a more signifi- 
eant event in the whole history of science than 
the fact that Copernicus at first concealed his dis- 
covery of the true solar system in an anagram, 
and that Kepler did the same thing in regard to 
his ‘Laws.’ They dared not trust those wonder- 
ful and divine truths to the ignorant and bigoted 
world ; or, rather, to the ignorant and bigoted 
hierarchy which then governed it. Like Moses in 
the bulrushes, philosophic truth had to be hidden 
to save it from destruction ; and, like the infant 
Saviour, religious truth had to flee into a strange 
land to save the young child’s life from the Herods 
of bigotry. What a universal and spontaneous 
shout of praise hailed the discovery of the planet 
Neptune, by Leverrier, in 1846,—a discovery 
which has made the name of its author as endur- 
ing as the existence of the orb he revealed to an 
admiring world! How different, had Leverrier 
felt constrained, like Copernicus and Kepler, 
through fear of ecclesiastical ignorance and per- 
secution, to hide his discovery in an anagram ! 

“ Now, it was this hostility, waged against 
science for centuries by the priesthood, who claim- 
ed a monopoly of all truth, that alienated scien- 
tifie men from the high, and I feel bound to add, 
the paramount claims of religion. And what has 
religion gained by this warfare! Nothing! On 
the contrary, its opposition to science has been a 
long series of disastrous and disgraceful fajlures 
and defeats. What vast libraries of theological 
hostility to the advancement of science have gone 
into the ‘ dead-letter’ office in the history of all 
Christian nations! Nothing but Milton's * Lim- 
bo of Vanity’ would be sufficiently capacious to 
hold them. 

“ Nor, on the other hand, is the calamity any 
less which scientific men have brought upon 
themselves by leaving out the idea of God, and 
the sentiment of religion, from their investiga- 
tions and discoveries in the field of Nature’s laws. 
They can nct fail to see that God works by uni- 
form laws, and hence their reason must infer his 
Unity. They must see, also, that He works for 
good ends, and hence the irresistible conclusion 





in favor of his Benevolence. They see that His 
laws are the same everywhere ; that the gravita- 
tion which sways the farthest planet is the same 
that binds the earth in its orbit, or brings a mote 
to its surface ; and that the light which comes 
down from the remotest nebula holds common 
characteristics with that of the sun and moon, and 
is but a twin-beam, created by the same Father ; 
and hence they ought to infer His constant pres- 
ence and omnipotence, and for ever to feel to- 
ward Him as to an all-surrounding and all-envel- 
oping Spirit of power and love. But philoso- 
phers have been prone to stop with the discovery 
of the law, and to forget the Law-maker ; to ac- 
cept the gift, and forget the Giver; and their con- 
duct and their records sometimes seem to say: 
‘Oh, if only the Deity we.e some fossil remain, 
so that Geology could label him, and place him in 
its cabinet ; or if only He were a leaf of some 
extinct, orsome newly-discovered species of fern 
or lichen, so that Botany could preserve him in 
its hortus siccus, then, indeed, how delightful it 
would be to possess such a memorial of the All- 
in-All; butas He is only the All-in-All, we may 
ignore his existence, and cease from daily com- 
munion with him.’ 

“The first idea which a philosopher, as a 
philosopher, ever acquires, is the indissoluble con- 
nection by which cause and effect are bound to- 
gether. Does not the same philosophy teach him 
that the present and the future are bound togeth- 
er as indissolubly as any two events in either of 
them can be? 

“Do I not rightly cay, then, that the greatest 
Demand of the Age is, that religion and science 
should be reconciled, and should become co- 
workers for the blessing of man and the glory of 
God. The religious man must go with the scien- 
tifie man tostudy God in his works. The scientif- 
i¢ man must go with the religious man to worship 
God in his temples. Both must be men of secu- 
lar knowledge. Both must be men of divine 
knowledge. The minister at God's altar must be 
abie to look up and read the stars through the 
telescope of the astronomer; and the astron- 
omer, through the precepts of the Christian 
religion and the example of Jesus Christ, must 
be able to look up, not to the stars only, but 
to God and to the immortality of men. The 
Academy and the Church must be bnt differ- 
ent apartments canopied by the same dome,—the 
all-comprehending dome of divine Providence !” 





ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
ALMANAC FOR 1858. 


Tae Eighteenth number of this Annual is now 
ready for the public. It has been our aim to 
make a better Phrenological Almanac this year 
than have been any of its predecessors. By hav- 
ing the portraits of distinguished persons taken 
smaller than formerly, we have been enabled to 
get in more engravings and yet to have more room 
for descriptive reading matter. The table of 
contents embraces the likenesses, biographical 
sketches, and brief phrenological descriptions of 
the following eminent and notorious personages : 
Henry A. Wise, Governor of Virginia; Hon. Anson 
Burlingame, of Mass.; Robert J. Walker, Governor 
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of Kansas ; Professor Morse, Inventor of the Mag. 
netic Telegraph ; Cyrus W. Field, Esq., President 
of the Transatlantic Telegraph Company; Col. Colt, 
the “Revolver man ;” Hon. Howell Cobb, Secre-. 

of the Treasury ; Hon. Horace Mann, Pres. 
ident of Antioch College; Anna Cora Mowatt 
Ritchie, the actress; Dr. E. K. Kane ; McKim the 
murderer and Norcross his victim; Erastus Pal- 
mer, the sculptor ; General Wm. Walker, of Nica- 
ragua ; ‘ Currer Bell, Charlotte Bronté, author of 
“Jane Eyre;” skull of Mary Duffy, idiot ; also a se- 
ries of other interesting illustrations, together with 
calendars adapted to all regions of the United 
States and Territories. 

The Almanac for 1858 may now be ordered by 
mail, at six cents a copy, or in large quantities 
at the usual discount. 

The Warer-Cure Atmanac for 1858 is now in 
press, and will be shortly ready for delivery, and 
on the same terms. 


Events of the Month. 





DOMESTIC. 


Mrs. CuNNINGHAM AND Her Basy.—The 
latest act in the strange Bond Street drama is 
the attempt of Mrs. Cunningham to palm off a 
supposititious infant as the heir of the Burdell 
estate. The preliminary steps of this audacious 
transaction were taken several months ago. Dur- 
ing the imprisonment of Mrs. Cunningham, pre- 
vious to her trial for the murder of Dr. Burdell, 
she announced her anticipation of becoming a 
mother, and requested the services of a physician, 
Dr. Uhl, for the approaching event. Subsequent 
ta her acquittal, she continued to press the sub- 
ject on Dr. Uhl, who, not being entirely satisfied 
with the aspect of affairs proposed, that on ac- 
count of the publicity and responsibility connected 
with the event, she should engage several physi- 
cians well known in the community, who would 
be able to make an authentic report of the whole 
matter. He also urged the importance of a per- 
sonal examination at the earliest possible moment. 
To this she declined giving her consent, and 
seemed disposed to avoid the subject. The sus- 
picions of Dr. Uhl were thus confirmed. Upon 
making further inquiries, with a view tosatisfying 
his own mind, he was informed that it was all ar- 
ranged, and that himself and Dr. Catlin, a prac- 
titioner of some standing in Brooklyn, were to be 
her medical attendants on the interesting occasion. 
A short time after this announcement, Dr. Ubl 
was astounded by the confession of Mrs. Cunning- 
ham that she was not in a family way, but that 
she should be obliged to produce a child before 
the surrogate, even if it was not her own. At 
the same time, she offered him a liberal pe- 
cuniary reward, if he could aid her in the ac- 
complishment of her purpose. He pretended that 
he should like to take the proposal into consider- 
ation, and promised to call again at an early day. 
Meanwhile, he hastened to lay the facts before his 
legal adviser, by whom he was directed to remain 
quiet for a few days, and watch the proceedings 
of Mrs. Cunningham, and should any important 
developments take place, to make them known to 
the District Attorney, Mr. Oakey Hall; Dr. Uhl 
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pursued this course, and after stating the facts 
to Mr. Hall, wished to retire from any further 
connection with the business, To this, the District 
Attorney would not agree, and insisted on receiv- 
ing the aid of Dr. Uhl to expose the conspiracy, 
and bring the offenders to justice. After thinking 
the matter over, he decided that this would be his 
wisest course. According to the suggestion of Mr. 
Hall, Dr. Uhl occasionally called upon Mrs. Cun- 
ningham and conversed with her relative to the 
approaching event. It was finally arranged that 
Dr. Catlin, of Brooklyn, should attend her, and 
that Dr. Uhl should be called in to consult. In 
the course of a conversation between Dr. Uhl and 
Mrs. Cunningham, the former inquired whether 
Dr. Catlin could be relied upon in the matter, or, 
in other words, whether he could be intrusted with 
the secret, and in reply Mrs. Cunningham assured 
him that such was the case—“ for,” observed 
she, “I have him completely under my thumb.” 
About the same time, in a conversation between 
Dr. Catlin and Dr. Uhl, concerning the respective 
parts which they were to take in the approaching 
event, Dr. Catlin admitted that he had devised 
this scheme of having a fictitious aceouchement 
from the beginning, and that he had done so be- 
cause he thought she was an abused woman, who 
ought to be revenged ; but he concluded that they 
needed another physician, and was pleased to find 
that Dr. Uhl had been selected. Arrangements 
were then made for procuring a child to take part 
in the melodramatic performance. By dint of a 
series of stratagems, Mrs. Cunningham was in- 
duced to believe that every thing was prepared 
for the denouement, and on Monday night, August 
3d, her chamber was the scene of a fictitious ac- 





coucl@ ient. Dr. Uhl was sent for in great haste, 
with the information that his services were in- 
stantly needed for “‘Mrs. Burdell,” who was in 
labor. He proceeded to the house, on the out- 
side of which were waiting Capts. Speight, Hop- 
kins, Diiks, District-Attorney Hall, and others. 
When the doctor arrived, he was ushered into a 
| dark room, where Mrs. C. was in bed. She feign- 
| ed to be very sick, and groaned in apparent agony. 
| He found a nurse there, named Jane Bell, washing 
the child. While he was there, Dr. Catlin brought 
in-a pail of blood and smeared the sheets, and 
otherwise made it appear that a birth had actu- 
ally taken place. Mrs. Cunningham exclaimed 
soon after, “I have put my trust in God, and he 
has favored me ; I shall now be revenged upon 
my persecutors.” Soon after this, as Dr. Cat- 
lin was leaving the house, he was arrested. 
The officers then entered the house, accom- 
panied by Distriet-Attorney Hall, and found the 
tom in which Mrs. Cunningham was lying, 
darkened, while two nurses were preparing some 
warm drink for the pretended patient. The baby 
Was taken from the would-be mother, notwith- 
standing her protestations, and was returned to 
= rightfal mother at the Hospital. Mrs. Cun- 
ningham and one of the nurses were left in the 
house as they were, while the other woman was 
conveyed to the Tombs, where she still remains 
‘Neustody. Dr. Catlin, who was arrested with 
_ Cunningham on Monday night, turned 
~\ate's evidence on Wednesday, and exposed the 


) ‘etitious birth, while the lady herself has been 
held for trial. 








a 





More Fitursvusters Retrurnep.—The Uftited 
States Steam Frigate Roanoke arrived at this port 
on Tuesday, the 4th of August, with 204 fillibusters 
on board. From all accounts, the fillibusters were 
in amost deplorable condition when taken on board 
the Roanoke. Their long march of over 200 miles, 
the unhealthy climate, and the fatigues they en- 
dured, tended to make their appearance pitiful in 
the extreme; some of them who had been wounded 
and were almost well at the beginning of the 
march, became sick again, and their wounds 
broke out afresh, causing them much pain; the 
least scratch under the influences of the unhealthy 
climate, and the fatigues of a long march, became 
a painful sore, and when they reached the deck 
of the Roanoke they were covered with sores and 
ulcers, their clothes were ragged and dirty, and 
some of them were alive with vermin. Their 
clothes were thrown overboard, and the men 
themselves were forced to take frequent baths and 
scrub themselves with soap and sand, after which 
two new suits of navy clothes were furnished to 
each man. They were then divided into messes, 
doing the same duty and faring the same as the 
rest of the crew. The sick ones were placed in 
their hammocks and their wants attended to. 
There were about twenty-five of them lying sick 
in their hammocks when the vessel arrived. Some 
of them bore the marks of having endured severe 
struggles, and others were still groaning in an 
agony of pain. Those who were well were per- 
mitted to come ashore, and they all expressed 
themselves happy at being back again. 





Tracepy at Navesink.—A fearful tragedy oc- 
curred at the Sea-View House, Highlands of 
Navesink, New Jersey, on Saturday, July 23. The 
bar-keeper of the house, who had just temporarily 
taken the place, named Alfred S. Moses, had his 
throat cut while lying in bed in the morning, by 
a dirk in the hands of J. P. Donelly, belonging 
to this city, and also an employee in the house— 
so that he died within an hour. The dying man 
made a deposition before Coroner Connery, by 
which it scems that Donelly and himself, with 
others, had been playing at cards during the night 
before, and that he had won some $60 from 
Donelly. It would also seem that the money he 
had won did not belong to Donelly, but to Mr. 
Smith, the proprietor of the Sea-View House. 
According to the dying deposition of Moses, the 
accused had been trying to repossess himself of 
the money by robbery, and Moses awaking, he 
had stabbed him in the throat. with adirk. Don- 
elly was taken into temporary custody, to await 
the finding of the Coroner's jury. - Two investi- 
gations were held over the body—an informal 
one by Coroner Connery, and a formal one by 
Justice Walter C. Parsons, of Chanceville, acting 
Ooroner for Middletown. They found that the 
deceased came to his death from a stab by Don- 
elly, and he was at once put in irons and removed 
to the county jail at Freehold. The body of 
Moses, who appeared to have no friends to take 
charge of it, was interred on Suaday at Chapel 
Hill, six miles from the Highlands. On Monday 
it was exhumed, and a second examination made 
by Dr. Finnell, of this city, who decided that the 
wound in the throat was not sufficient to have 
caused death, had proper care been used immedi- 
ately after the discovery. The result is considered 





by some as throwing doubt upon the murder, and 
suggesting a possibility that Moses committed 
suicide. 

A Sap Scene ar a Party.—At a social party 
in Baltimore, recently, quite a tragic scene took 
place. There was singing and dancing, in the 
latter of which amusements a handsome young 
girl, a Miss Garrity, took an active part. After 
the finishing of a dance, and as she was in the 
act of returning to her seat, a gentleman ap- 
proached and asked her hand in the next set. 
She replied in the affirmative, and immediately 
fell with her face upon the floor, and on raising 
her up, life was found to be extinct. She had 
died from a sudden attack of palpitation of the 
heart. 


RENCONTRE WITH THE Siovx.—Colonel No- 
ble, superintendent of the construction of that 
portion of the Pacific wagon road leading to the 
South Pass, has been stopped in his operations by 
the Yankton Sioux Indians, who are apprehen- 
sive that the works will frighten away their buf- 
falo. The expedition is for the present suspend- 
ed, and Colonel Noble has returned to St. Paul. 
A council has been appointed with the Indians, 
with reference to a right to cross the territory, 
and if it fails, Col. Noble announces his intention 
to push it through by force of arms. 





Peace 1n Kansas.—Peace has been definitely 
re-established in Kansas. Gov. Walker writes 
that he apprehends no further disturbance. The 
President is said to have assured some visitors 
that the reign of the border ruffians was over, 
though the laws of the Legislature would be en- 
forced at all cost. 

Tue New ApMInisTRATION oF UrTaAn.—Gov- 
ernor Cumming has received his instructions as 
Governor of Utah. They are brief and specific. 
He is to see that the laws of the United States 
are faithfully executed. No man in Utah is to 
be affected for his political or religious opinions, 
but held responsible for his conduct. Should the 
civil authorities be unable to enforce the laws, 
the military force is then to be employed. 





Porsonep Wuisky.—The Lebanon (Ohio) Star 
records the death of four men from drinking 
whisky with strychnine in it. It also says that 
tens of thousands of fish in the stream below the 
distillery have died. Two tons of dead fish have 
been taken out, a mill-race being literally choked 
with them. Dr. Staats says that delirium tre- 
mens is becoming much more unmanageable than 
formerly. He attributes this to the immense 
amount of strychnine used in the manufacture of 
whisky at the present time. By using this poison, 
distillers get about fifty per cent. more liquor 
from a bushel of corn than they formerly did. 


Tue New Granapian Disputre.—It is now 
understood that General Herran and Mr. Cass 
have agreed upona basis for the settlement of the 
dispute with New Granada. There are four prin- 
cipal subjects of controversy with New Granada : 
viz.—1. Indemnity for the injury done to our cit- 
izens in the Panama riots of April, 1856. 2. The 
tonnage tax upon American commerce. 3. The 
purposed tax upon correspondence crossing the 
Isthmus; and, 4. The security of the Railroad 
Transit. The principle on which the first and 
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second are to beadjusted is said to be agreed upon ; 
a proposal has been made by Herran to settle the 
fourth by stationing a strong force of New Gra- 
nadian soldiers on the Isthmus; the third is said 
to be yet untouched. No doubts are entertained 
but that the final adjustment will be satisfactory 
and immediate. 

Accipent at Nracara Fatus.—A heavy fall 
of rock, with very sad results, occurred at Niag- 
ara Falls on Sunday, Aug. 2d. About one hun- 
dred tons of rock, from the precipice at Goat Island, 
below the British Falls, fell during the afternoon 
while a party were below it. Three of them were 
injured—G. W. Parsons, of Cleveland, it is fear- 
ed fatally. F. C. Williams, of New Haven, had 
an arm broken, anda boy named Haney a leg. 


AssociATION FoR THE Promotion oF Epv- 
cation.—The U. 8. Association for the Promo- 
tion of Education reported, at their meeting at 
Albany on Thursday last, the following officers 
for theensuing year: President, Hon. L. B. Wood- 
worth, of New York; Vice President, R. L. Cook, 
of New Jersey; Standing Committee, Hon. Amos 
Dean, of New York; Rev. Chas. White, Indiana; 
Prof. W. F. Phelps, New Jersey; Chas. H. H. 
Lindsey, Conn. ; Chas. J. B. Lindsey, Tennessee. 


PERSONAL. 

De J. F. Mrrrac left town on Monday, Aug. 
8d, his health having seriously suffered from our 
confined city atmosphere and hard study. He has 
already completed several hundred pages of his 
forthcoming work on the Vutural Language of 
Form. The Doctor will return and resume his 
interesting labors about the Ist of October. His 
intention of visiting Montreal, and attending the 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
where he expected to make some important obser- 
vations, is by this necessary movement set aside. 


Amonc the passengers in the Baltic, on the 15th 
of August, was the Hon. John P. Kennedy, who 
goes with his family to Europe. Mr. Kennedy 
is well known as the author of ‘* Horse-Shoe Rob- 
inson,” and other popular novels He succeeded, 
as Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. William Bal- 
lard Preston, 

Tue Hon. Joseph A. Wright, of Indiana, recent- 
ly appointed Embassador to Berlin, passed through 
our city on his way to his official post, and left 
in the Atlantic. — 

Tus Hon. William Ballard Preston, of Vir- 
ginia, has sailed for Europe, on his mission to se- 
cure the establishment of a line of steamers from 
England to the waters of the Chesapeake. It is 
stated that all the railroad companies in Virginia, 
and some in Kentucky and Tennessee, have joined 
the movement, and that the parties now pledged to 
the enterprise represent a capital of $50,000,000 


Hon. Henry C. Murpny,the newly-appointed 
Minister of the United States to the Hague, was 
entertained at dinner by a large number of the 
leading citizens of Brooklyn, Aug. 3d. The fes- 
tival was intended to demonstrate the public re- 
spect both for the public and private character of 
Mr. Murphy. Governor King, Hon. Howell Cobb, 
Senator Seward, and other prominent politicians, 
were present. 








Hon. Wa. L. Darron, of New Jersey, late 
Republican candidate for the Vice-Presidency, 
has been lying very ill at the Metropolitan House, 
Long Branch, New Jersey. Mr. Dayton’s health 
as not been good for months past, and fears are 
entertained for his recovery. 


P. T. Barnum, who has been for some time 
in Europe, and who was reported as likely to 
take up his permanent residence there, returned 
to this country by the Europa, and proceeded im- 
mediately to Fairfield, Connecticut. He was ac- 
companied by his lady, and it is now denied that 
he had any intention of remaining abroad. 


Mason Garret W. Dykeman, who was cap- 
tain of Company K., of New York Volunteers in 
the Mexican war, and afterward Major, has been 
awarded, by the Committee of the Common Coun- 
cil, charged with deciding conflicting claims to 
pre-eminence in that war, Gen. Jackson’s Gold 
snuff box. Major Dykeman did not present his 
claims without solicitation, and the committee’s 
examination shows that he was most honorably 
connected with all the operations on the line from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico. His closest competitor was 
supposed to be General Ward B. Burnett, who 
commanded the Regiment. 


J. Fennimore Coorer’s schoolmaster, ninety 
years old, recently paid a visit to the editor of 
the Buffalo Express. Oliver Holt, the school- 
master of Sparks, the historian, resides in Mans- 
field, Conn. Both these old men are as lively as 
crickets. — 

A Lerrer from Rome states that Prince Anni- 
bal Simonettihas put an end to his existence by 
throwing himself out of a window of his palace 
at Ancona. As he was in possession of a consid- 
erable fortune, and surrounded by everything to 
render life agreeable, the cause which led him to 
the rash act at present remains amystery. Prince 
Simonetti, had been called by Pius IX. to the min- 
istry of finance during the constitutional regimé. 
He was the first secular minister, and succeeded 
the Prelate Morichin, who is now Cardinal. The 
Prince, on resigning his post, was replaced by 
Count Rossi. oa 

On Tuesday night one of the citizens of the Fifth 
Ward conducted a stranger to the Station-House 
of the Fifth Precinct Police for lodgings, who is 
112 years of age. His name is James McDonald. 
He is a native of Scotland, and has been in this 
country 96 years. His home is in New Hamp- 
shire, and his profession is that of a musician. A 
comfortab'e bed was made up for him upon the 
floor sitting-room, and the old gentleman soon for- 
got the events of his protracted life in a sound 
sleep. — 

A srreetrencounter occurred in Louisville, Ky. 
on the 21st of July, between George D. Prentice, 
editorof the Journal, and R. T. Durrett, editor of 
the Courier, growing out of an article in the lat- 
ter paper reflecting on Mr. Prentice. Pistols were 
used by both parties. Mr. Prentice was slightly 
wounded. Both gentlemen were arrested the 
following day and held in $5,000 each to keep the 
peace. — 

Ricnarp Boyusron, one of the oldest news- 
paper editors in New Hampshire, died at his res- 
dence in Amherst, aged 75 years. 
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Hon. Joun Guen Kine, of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, died at his residence on Sunday, July 27, 
at the age of 70. He had been for many years a 
leading member of the Massachusetts bar, and had 
held many offices of public trust. He was one of 
the counsel employed by the Massachusetts Legis. 
lature in the “Prescott Impeachment Case” of 
1821, in which he sustained himself with distine. 
tion against Daniel Webster. 


Ricuarpv SournGars, one of the oldest set. 
tlers of Newport, Kentucky, died at the age of 
83. He read law at Albany, and went to Ken- 
tucky 60 years ago. Although several times a 
member of the Legislature, it is said he never 
stumped the State, and never solicited a vote. He 
died worth $1,000,000. 


Carr. Josuva A. Parren, whose misfortunes 
and sufferings, in connection with the ship Nep- 
tune’s Car, have been the theme of much public 
comment, died at the McLean Asylum, Somerville, 
at 2 o'clock on Sunday morning, Aug. 2, aged 30 
years and 3 months. Deaf, and blind, and sick, as 
he has been for months past, his heroic wife refus- 
ed nevertheless, to surrender him to the care of 
strangers; and it was not until Friday, when it 
was apparent that his reason was gone and he was 
utterly unmanageable, that she consented to his 
removal to the Asylum. Mrs. Patten herself is 
slowly recovering from the effects of fever. She 
is still quite feeble; but the patience in suffer- 
ing and the energy in emergencies which she has 
hitherto displayed may carry her over this, which 
she regards as the greatest of her sorrows. 


On the 29th July, on leaving the Naval Court- 
room at Washington, Commodore Newton spoke 
of feeling remarkably well, and called upon some 
ladies residing on the opposite side of the street. 
After exhibiting a finer flow of spirits than usual, 
he rose to depart, and attempted to reach a bou- 
quet of flowers, which had been presented him, 
but was unable to do so. Placing his hand upon 
his head, he complained of the vertigo, and stag- 
gered forward. A lady present succeeded in set- 
ting him in a chair; but in a few minutes more 
he fell to the floor speechless, and died in less tha. 
an hour. ~ a 

Hon. James C. Dosatn, Secretary of the Navy 
under President Pierce, died at Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, on Tuesday, Aug. 4, at the age of forty- 
three years. He had filled honorable positions in 
his native State previously to his entering on- 
gress, and won much honor both in the latter 
position and in the Seeretaryship. Mr. Dobbin’s 
health had been failing for some four years past, 
though he had never, until since the changeof ad- 
ministration, abandoned public business. 


FOREIGN. 


From England, we learn that Mr. Thackeray 
has been defeated in the Parliamentary canvass 
for Oxford, by Mr. Cardwell, the latter having * 
majority of 67. In Parliament, Lord John Rus- 
sell had renewed his motion to bring in a bill for 
the admission of Jews, which, after a divisio™ 
was agreed to. The vote of half a million sterling 
for the Persian war, and four hundred thousand / 
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for the Chinese, had been favorable. Mr. Vane 
Smith, in the Commons, had denied the report 
that the Bombay army had broken out into mu- 
tiny. Accounts-from the East, on the contrary, 
were regarded as more favorable. The Queen’s 
answer to the address with reference to the 
French West India negro trade had been received, 
but contained nothing more than a general assur- 
ance that the traffic should be discouraged by 
every proper means. Baron Rothschild had re- 
signed his quondam seat in the Commons, and a 
new election for the city of London had been 
ordered. A meeting of the London electors had 
been held, and a pledge given again to return 
him. At the same time a resolution was adopted 
calling on the government to use all its influence 
for the immediate settlement of the Jewish ques- 
tion. A proposition had been mooted in the Lords 
for a monument to Lord Raglan, but nothing 
definite had been arrived at on the subject. The 
coiling on board of the telegraph cables on the 
two steamers had been satisfactorily completed, 
and the Agamennon had left for her place of ren- 
dezvous, the Cove of Cork. The Niagara would 
leave as soon so soon as the machinery on board 
of her for paying out was completed, and Captain 
Hudson expressed his intention to urge the claim 
of the Niagara to pay out the first end of the line 
from the Irish shores. The new arrangement is 
that all four of the vessels shall keep together, 
that they shall attach the first end on the Irish 
coast, lay on until the end of the cable on board 
the first vessel is reached, then attach that on 
board the other vessel to it, and proceed toward 
the coast of Newfoundland. A grand banquet 
was given to the officers of the Niagara and Sus- 
quehanna, by the shareholders of the enterprise, 
at Liverpool, and a splendid féte by Sir Culling 
Eardley Smith in his park at Eroth. Mr. French, 
Vice-President of the United States Agricultural 
Society, had been warmly received and enter- 
tained at the dinner of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. There was again a rumor of the appear- 
ance of the potato blight in Ireland. The London 
Globe discredits the report that Queen Victoria 
would visit France this year. 

From France we learn that one of the arrested 
Italians had made a full confession of the plot 
against the life of the Emperor—that the con- 
spiracy was wide-spread and formidable, and that 
the arrangements for the burial of Beranger were 
very prudently predicated upon the known hos- 
tility of the secret societies. Another attempt 
against the life of the Emperor at Plombieres is 
reported, but does not seem entitled to credit. 
The rumor that troops were to be sent from 
France to China is now authoritatively denied. 
An expedition to Turin is spoken of, but not 
certain. 


Spanisn accounts at London make it evident 
that the Government has at last accepted the offer 
of mediation in the Mexican question made by 
Lord Howden and the Marquis de Turgot, in the 
name of the English and French Governments. 
The Captain-General and Civil Governor of the 
Province of Seville were to be brought before a 
council of war on account of the late troubles. 
The execution of the insurgents had been stopped 
by order of the Government. 
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THE QUIET MAN'S PHILOSOPHY. 


Some people, if asked to point out the kind of 
man best fitted to get through the world, would 
pitch upon the vigorous and able man, judging 
that in a scene where there are so many obstacles, 
the power of meeting and overcoming them must 
be the most important of all qualifications. Others 
might indicate the man of great vivacity and 
quickness of parts—he who watches and takes ad- 
vantage of every thing, feels interested in every 
thing, and never for one moment allows his facul- 
ties to be at rest. Now, these are valuable quali- 
fications in their way, and, no doubt, of great use 
in enabling a man, as the common pbrase is, to 
get through the world; yet we question if they 
are the most essential of all qualities for that pur- 
pose. The force of an individual is often found of 
little avail against the great inert obstacles which 
he meets in his course. High nervous activity 
wears itself out, and often perishes before it has 
effected any thing. It appears to us that the kind 
of man truly best fitted to get well through life is 
he who, while possessing a fair share of the above 
qualities, abounds more in a certain passiveness 
of character, fitting him to take almost every 
troublesome thing easily. This man does not so 
much cope with difficulties, as he ducks and lets 
them pass over his head. He never allows himself 
to get into an excitement, either for or against 
any thing or any body. Ifhe meets a pugnacious 


person, who seems anxious to fix a quarrel upon~ 


him, he will steadily preserve his coolness, and 
get out of the scrape, probably, by some adroit 
and good-humored evasion. If he encounters a 
litigious person, who, though manifestly in the 
wrong, seems bent on dragging him into a suit, 
he will not allow himself to. be carried away by 
his sense of what is just and true, but will con- 
sider what chance there is of his getting his right 
by the law. He may perhaps find it more pru- 
dent to yield some little point of right, and so get 
out of the contention. Such is the kiad of man 
best fitted to get through the world; he has his 
losses, but all his losses are taken at the least. 
There was once an individual who was so much 
impressed with the wisdom of this policy, and had 
such a salutary horror of legal disputation, that 
he declared, that if any came to him and demanded 
the coat from his back, he would take off the gar- 
ment, fold it up, and hand it to the claimant, with 
a polite bow, and the remark that he was sorry it 
was so far worn. This he said he would do upon 
a deliberate understanding that it was better to 
yield than to resist, seeing that if the thing came 
to a personal struggle, he would lose more in tem- 
per, scratching and tearing of apparel, than the 
coat came to, or, if to a legal struggle, infinitely 
more in disagreeable occupation of mind and ex- 
penses, not to speak of the chance of being obliged 
after all to resign the object of contention. The 
same gentleman said that, if called foul names by 
any one, he would pursue exactly the same policy. 
“T am sorry,” he would say, “* to find you consider 
me a fool and an ass, but I can not help it. I hope 
you will see the mistake by-and-by.” If calumni- 
ated behind his back, his policy, he said, would 
be to say nothing. To be calumniated is surely 
one of the unavoidable evils of life. However un- 
deserved, it has always some effect. But who can 
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help it? Better to sit down with the evil in its 
original amount, than give it additional currency 
by remonstrance or the tending of exculpatory 
proof. It is worse for a man of the world to set 
himself up before his fellows in the light of an ill- 
used or unfort.nate person, than to suffer a good 
deal from unmerciful calumny. Such was the 
policy of our friend. He used to say there was 
no getting justice from an angry enemy. The 
great point with him was to get away from an ad- 
versary or aggressor in tolerable temper and 
dignity If right got uppermost at last, well and 
good ; if not, he had at least escaped being in a 
passion. : 
This may seem a tame philosophy, and certainly 
is one which we can not expect to see generally 
practiced in its full extent, unless the axis of hu- 
man nature should somehow take a change. But 
there can be no doubt that the nearer any one can 
approach it, he will the more easily get through 
the world, and that, indeed, to get through the 
world at all, absolutely requires no small portion 
of it. We would describe it as a power of sub- 
mitting little grievances and aggressions in order 
to escape worse evils. We say little grievances 
more particularly, for, with regard to large ones, 
a bolder policy may often be the best. If we con- 
sider how various are men in their ideas as to 
what is just, in their ideas as to what is polite 
and proper, and even in their actual natures, 
some being naturally weak and frivolous, while 
others are sagacious and steady, some rude, others 
gentle, and so forth, we can not but see that each 
man, in his intercourse with the world, must meet 
with much to injure, to annoy, and to wound him. 
There is no escape but in perfect seclusion. Peo- 
ple are sometimes found to prefer the most absurd 
claims, and to commit the strangest aggressions 
upon one’s rights, almost apparently without 
being aware of their error. If every such thing 
were to be made the subject of angry altercation 
or legal dispute, a man would have no comfort in 
life. He had far better try some polite way of 
getting off as cheaply as he can, with the resolu- 
tion of being guarded in future against the re- 
currence of such troubles. Again, there are 
beings who commit the grossest acts of impu- 
dence, having apparently no sense of their own 
situation or character, and no regard whatever 
to the feelings of their fellow-creatures. To fall 
out with all such persons with every recurrence 
of their folly, would be to live in perpetual hot 
water, besides sending every one of them away 
in the condition of an enemy and a detractor. 
Far better bear with the little impertinence while 
it lasts, and get out of the scrape with civility. 
Then there is the great generation of the Bores 
—bores of all shades of bristle, and every length 
of tusk; bores of natural stillness; bores of ego- 
tism and vanity ; bores of monomaniacal enthusi- 
asm ; bores of incessant activity of tongue, and 
who never listen. These, itis true, are among the 
heaviest of dispensations ; yet they are generally 
well-meaning unfortunates, and, as Sir Walter 
Scott has remarked, there is almost always some- 
thing respectable about them, such, indeed, being 
a feature indispensable to their character, as were 
it otherwise no one on earth would be troubled 
with them. If one were to make a constant prac- 
tice of repelling bores without mercy, he would 
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offend an immense number of his daily visitors, and 
secure a vast number of enemies. These gentle- 
men are among the most easily offended of all 
the easily offended. Treat one with the least 
asperity, or even neglect, and he goes away tossing 
his tusks in the air, full of the most deadly indig- 
nation and wrath, which he is sure to wreak out 
upon you at some convenient opportunity. It may 
be a hard law, yet the fact is, one must bear with 
one’s bores, if one wishes to get at all safely or 
agreeably through the world. You may take 
precautionary measures, sach as avoiding par- 
ticular societies which bores frequent, and telling 
your servant to refuse them admittance, and so 
forth, but once let in your bore and you must 
treat him civilly. We must not only consider the 
danger of giving him any offense, but the great 
advantage to be derived from treating him well. 
He is an extremely grateful animal. Bearing 
with him quite gains hisheart. Is hea talker, then 
only Aear, and he goes away proclaiming you the 
most agreeable and intelligent of companions. Is 
he full of some hobby or crotchet—some plan for 
extracting sunbeams from cucumbers, or making 
all mankind what they ought to be, then only al- 
low him to describe his plan, enter into it as if 
you saw his idea—you need not go to the length 
of applauding it—and he ever after regards you 
as a person of the most acute and sagacious mind. 
Is he the bore of egotism ?—then by all means let 
him have his say—consent to regard yourself as 
for the time non-existent—look respectful, and 
be on your guard against yawning—and with 
him you are ever a made man. It may seem hard 
to pay so much in order to be tolerable to this 
essentially selfish set of mortals ; but consider, on 
the other hand, that you are actually conferring a 
pleasure. You are making a human being happy, 
and that is much. Besides, there is nothing to be 
got by punishing your true egotist. He looks on 
any interruption to his strain of self glorification 
as only bad usage 
ing him. It is like the Spaniards burning the 
South American Indians for heterodoxy, as a 
warning to the backwoods who were as yet un- 
acquainted with orthodoxy. Far better bear with 
the exacting wretch, and only pity him as an un- 


You punish without correct- 


fortunate who is doomed, wherever he goes, to 
create disgust. With regard to the bore of natural 
imbecility, the old man of declining faculties, the 
man weakenel through disease, of the poor crea- 
ture whom nature has, from the first, denied the 
usual measure of intellect, we need surely do no 
more than refer the case to the court of humanity. 
ile must be a fretful man truly, who will not, for 
a little, bear with a fellow-creature so much less 
happily situated than himself. 
[To BE CONTINUED | 
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THE ILLUSTRATED GYMNASIUM. 


This is the title of a new book by R. T. 
Teatt, MD, now being published by Fowter 
ano Weuts, New York. 
considerably more thaa the titls expresses ; for it 


The work comprehends 


contains not only an exposition of Gymnastics 
proper, but also the applications of Gymnastic, 
Calisthenic, and Vocal Exercises to the develop- 
ment of the whole body, the proper training of 
weak and defective organs, and to the cure of dis 
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ease. Special Medical Gymnastics for particular 
ailments end infirmities have a prominent and im- 
portant place. Ling’s system of Kinesiratuy, as 
developed by its author and practiced by Roth, 
Georgie, and others, is extensively treated of. 
Brief instructions are given in the various “manly 
exercises,” as Swimming, Sailing, Rowing, Rid- 
ing, etc. ; and not the least valuable part of it is 
the analysis of the rudimental sounds of the Ea- 
glish language, with the instructions predicated 
thereon, to enable the student to obtain full com- 
mand of the respiratory apparatus, and acquire 
fluency and power of Voice and Speech. 

All departments of the work are profusely illus- 
trated with engravings. It is a book for the Indi- 
vidual, the Family, the Club, and the School. It 
will be completed in two numbers. Price for 
the work complete, $1 25. Address Fow.er anp 
We ts, 308 Broadway, New York. 








Co Correspondents. 


B. B.—First. As some savage tribes do mate- 
rially injure the brains of their infants by compression, can- 
no’ the malformed brain be improved by suh pressure soon 
after birth, as the intellig gist might prescribe? 

Answer—No; it is the brain that gives form to the skall. 
The Iadian’s pressure stints and deforms the brain, aod no 
syst. m of pressure would improve it. The brain must have 
entire freedom to be healthy, and the mental action normal, 

Second, Is there avy reason io na‘ure for the universal 
tendency to use the right hand or foot rather than the left? 


Answer—Tre right side of the whole mun is la: ger than 
the tett. This is seen ia the right ede of the bram, in the 
right side of the face, in the right lung aod right hand, and 
this larger size and greater strength pro»ably stimulates the 
right side & action, and habit makes it more handy. If the 
1 te side be larger than the right, from any cause, the left 
band is called inte action, and we have noticed that le fi- 
handed pers ns have the left side of the brain and body 
larger than the right. 
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Piterary Hotices. 


DP eeemene « Fou " 

How to Do Bustness: a New Pocket 
Manual of Practical Affairs, and Guide to Success in 
Life ; embracing the principles of business; advice in 
reference to a business education ; choice of a pursuit; 
buying and selling; general gement ; 
turing; mechanical trades; farming; book and news- 
paper publishing ; miscellaneous enterprises; causes 
of success and failure ; how to get customers ; business 
maxims ; letter to a young lawyer; business forms; 
legal and useful information ; and a dictionary of com- 
mercial terms. Fow Ler anp Wetts, Publishers, No. 
808 Broadway, New York. Price, prepaid by mail, 
80 cents, paper ; 50 cents, cloth. 

This closes our first series of hand-books for home im- 
provement. The previous numbers—* How to Write,” 
“ Hlow to Talk,” and “ How to Behave,” have had a very 
extensive sale, having already run through several edi- 
tions, and been greeted with the warmest commendations 
both by the press and the people, in all sections of the 
country. Another series of hand-books is in course of 
preparation by the same author, and will be announced in 
due time. 

“ How to Do Business” is the most complete and tho- 
rough manual of practical affairs that has yet appeared. 
It contains, in a condensed form and methodically arrang- 
ed, an immense amount of information on business in all 
its varied aspects—mercantile, manufacturing, mechanical, 
agricultural, ete.—a great deal of sound and wholesome 
advice, valuable hints, timely words of warning, and use- 
ful suggestions, and points out very clearly the meuwn« of 
avowdleng fuilare and securing success, To the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the mechanic, the farmer, the clerk, the 
apprentice, the newspaper canvasser, the book agent, and 
the student it isalikeinvaluable. It teaches how to choose 
a pursuit, how to educate oneself for it, and how to pursue 
it with certain success. It deals with principles as well as 
with facts, and shows that failure and success are not mere 
matters of chance, but that both have their easily ascer- 
tained causes, it is eminently a pructicat work, and 
adapted tothe wants of all classes. No young man should 
be without it. 
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PHusiness Hotices. 


Free Lecrures on PHrenotocy.—Mr. Wm. 
B. Potter having practiced giving free lectures to the people 
where they were willing to defray the expenses of the lec. 
ture-room, proposes to continue to do so in the West the 
coming season. We think his plan a good one to extend 
knowledge of the subject, and of the character and cspacity 
of the lecturer. Ifa person can draw a good andience, and 
thus awaken an interest, the people will comprehend his 
capacity and give him professional business according as 
they may thiok he deserves. A good lecturer and compe- 
tent examiner, who is “unknown to fame,” will do more 
business in this way than he will to charge for admission to 
his lec'ures. We have received the following resolutions, 
which will speak for themselves: 

At a meeting of the andience who attended the lectures of 
Mr. William B. Potter, the followiog res lutions were unani- 
monsty adopt-d— 

Resolved, That the thanks of this assembly be tendered to 
Mr. Wm. B. Potter for the series of free lectures on the sub- 
jects of Physiology and Phrenology, and to which we have 
listened with benefit to ourselves. 

Resolved, That, ia the opinion of this meeting, Prof-ssor P, 
is weil acquainted with the science of Phrenology, and there- 
fore we commend him to the pub'ic as one who will make 
phe nological examinations with ut partiality, and we be- 
lieve correctly. Signed, 

Samvet Barney, Chairman. 

Weensport, March Tth, 1857. 

We are please to nt an increased interest in Phrenology 
ever. where. Worthy lecturers are in good demand and 
patronized liberally. Books and journals are being spread 
among the people, and everythi: g gives token that man- 
kind are beginning to seek in earnest that best of all inform- 
a’ion, “ sel-knowledge.” 





OMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.— 
Now Ready: 
“HOW TO WRITE.” “HOW TO TALK,” “HOW TO 
BEHAVE,” and “ HOW TO DO BUSINESS.” 


HOW TO WRITE; 

A New Pooxer Manvat or Composition anp Letrer- 
Wrrtrnc. Embracing Hints on Penmanship and the Choice 
of Writing Materials ; Practical Rules for Literary Uompo- 
sition in General. and Epis olary and Newsp:p:r Writing, 
Paneruation and Proof Correcting in particular ; Directions 
for Wriiing Letters of Busin: ss, R lationship, Friendship, 
and Love, iilustrated by numerous Examples of Genuine 
Epistles from the pens of the best writers, Forms for Let ers 
of Introdaction, Notes, Cards, ete. Price 30 cents; muclin, 


50 cents. 
HOW TO TALK; 

A New Pockxer Manvat or Conversation and Desatr, 
with Directions for acq \iring a Grammatical and Gracefu 
Style. Embracing the Origin of Language; A Condensed 
History of the English Language ; A Practical Exposition of 
the Parts of S..cech, and their Modifications and Arrange- 
men's in Sentences ; Hmte on Ovatory ; Pronunciation ; The 
Art of Conversation; Debuting; Reading, and Books ; #ith 
more than five hundred Errors ia Speaking corrected. 
Same size and price. 

HOW TO BEHAVE; 

A New Pocket Manvat or Rervsiicaw Eriquetre and 
Guide to Correct Personal Habits. Embracing an Expo 
sition of the Principles of Good Manners; Useful Hint 00 
the Oare of the Person, Eating, Drinking, Exercise, Habits, 
Dress, Self-Culture, and Behavior at Home : the Et quevie of 
Salutations, Introductions, Reseptions, Visits, Dinuers, 
Evening Parties. Conversation, L-tiers, Presents, Wesdings, 
Funerals, the Street, the Church, Places of Amusement, 
Traveling, ete. ; with Iilustrative Anecdotes, a Chapter 8 
Love and Courtship, and Rules of Order for Debating 5 
cieties. Same price. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; 

A New Pocker Manvat or Pricticat Arrains and 
Guide to Success in Life ; Embracing the Principles of Busi- 
ness; Advice in ref-rence to a Business Education ; Choice 
of a Pursurt; Baving and Selling ; General Mansgrment: 
Manu‘a turing ; Mechanica! Trades : Farming; Book »n¢ 
N. wspaper Pubit-hing ; Miscellaneous Ent rprises : Causes 
of Success and Failure; How to Get Customers; Busines 
Maxims; Letter to a Lawyer: Business Forms; Lega’ In- 
formation ; and a Dictionary of Commercial Terws. Papeh 
80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


“ Hw to Write,” “ How to Talk,” “ How to Behave,” and 
“ How todo Business,” bound in one large, handsome ve 
ume, may be had for $150. FOWLER anD WELLS: 


Publishers, Nu. 8308 Broadway, New York. | 
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In order to accommodate “the people” residing in all 
parts of the United States, the publishers will forward, 
by return of the first mail, any book named in the fol- 
lowing list. The postage will be pre-paid at the New York 
office. The price of each work, including postage, is given, 
so that the exact amount may be remitted. Letters con- 
taining orders should be post-paid, and directed as fol- 
lows: Fow.er anv Wexts, 308 Broadway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGY. . 


“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phyele- 
ally, his road to happiness ts smooth, and society bas a strong cuaran- 
tee for his good conduct and usefu ness.”’ Hon. T. J. Rus«, 


“fT look upon Phrenology as the guide to philosophy and the hand- 
maid of Christianity. Whoever disseminates true Phrenolocy is a 
public benefactor.” Herack Mann. 
Comse’s Lecrurrs on PHrReNnoLocy. 

Including its application to the present and prospective 

condition of the United States. Illustrated, $1 25. 
Cuarr for Recording various Develop- 

ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 
Constrrution or Man, considered in 

relation to External Objects. By ona Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition. Illustrated with 
twenty engravings. A great work. Price S7 cents. 
Derence or Prrenotoey, with Argu- 
ments and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. A good 
work for young Phrenologists. Price 87 cents. 
Epvcation ; its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 

M.D. Containing the laws of exercise ; direction of the 

faculties; motives to action; education of the sexes; 

duration of nations, etc. Price 87 cents. 

Marrtacr; its History and Philoso- 
phy With a Phrenological Exposition of the Functions 
for [lappy Marriages. By L. N. Fowler. 62 cents. 


Morar anv Iyretcectruan Sctence ap- 
lied to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others. Illustrated with portraits of 
eminent moralisis and philosophers. Price $2 30. 

Mentat Scrence, Lectures on, accord- 
ing to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
engravings. By Rev. G.8. Weaver. Price S7 cents. 

Purenotocy Proven, ILtustraTeD, AND 
Apputep. Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a con- 
cise Elementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 
illustrative engravin Astandard work on the science, 
eminently practical in its teaching, and adapted to the 
general reader and the professional stadeut. $1 25. 

PurenovogicaL JournaL, AMERICAN 
Moytaty. Quarto, Iustrated. A year, $1. 

PurenoLocy AND THE Scriptures. By 
Rev. John weepend, Showing the harmony between 
the teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and the science 
of Phrenology as now taught. Price 12 cents. 

ParenotoaioaL Gutpe. Designed for 
the Use of Students of their own Characters. With 
humerous engravings. Price 15 cents 

Purenoroarca, Atmanac. Tilustrated 
with numerous engravings. Annually. Price 6 cents. 

Symporican Heap aAnp PurenoiocicaL 
Cuart, in Map Form, gS Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs. cents. 
HRENOLOGICAL SPECIMENS for Societies 
and Private Cabinets. 40 casts, nett, $25. 

Tuk Purenotocicat Busr: designed 
especially for learners, showing the exact location of 
all the Organs of the Brain fully developed. Price, in- 
cluding box for packing, only $1 25. [Not mailable.] 

Works or Gat, Spcrznem, ComsBe, 


and others, together with all works on Phrenology. 
AGeyts supplied at wholesale, by FowLes anp W&LLs. 





When single copies are wanted, the amount in pos‘age 
ttamps, small change, or bank notes may be iuclosed in a 
ter, and sent to the publish-rs, who will forward the hooks 
by return of the first mail. By FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8us Broadway, New York. 





PHYSIOLOGY. 


“ The future of civilization must depend upon the union of a sounn 
MIND WITH 4 SOUND BODY. As a nation, we Americans are in dan- 
ger of ruin from neglect of the body.’’ Rev. SamugL Oseoov, 
Atconottc Conrroversy. A Review 

of the Westminster Review on the Physiological Errors 

of Teetotalism. By Dr. Trall. Price 30 cents. 

ALcoHoL AND THE Con STITUTION OF 

Man. Illustrated. By Prof. Youmans. Price 30 cents. 

Comse’s Puystotoey, applied to the 
Improvement of Mental and Physical Education. New 
edition, with illustrations. Price s7 cents. 

Cuastrry, in a Course of Lectures to 
Young Men. By Dr. Graham. Price 30 cents. 

Curontc Disxasrs, especially the Ner- 
vous Diseases of Women. From the German. 30 cents. 

Frurrs anp Farryacea THe Proper 
Foop or Man. With notes by R. T. Trall, M.D. $1 00. 

Foop anp Drer. Containing an An- 
alysis of every kind of Food and Drink. By Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 25. 

Famity Dentist; a Popular Treatise 
on the Teeth. By D. C. Warner, M.D. §7 cents. 

Generation, Philosophy of: its Abuses, 
Causes, Prevention, and Cure. By Dr. Newman. 30 cts. 

Hereprrary Descent: its Laws and 
Facts applied to Human Improvement. New edition, 
Illustrated. By O. 8. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 

Inrancy; or, the Physiological and 
Moral Management of Children. Illustrated. By Dr. 
Combe. An important work. Price 87 cents. 

Maternity; or, the Bearing and 
Nursing of Children, including Female Education. 87c. 

Nartvurat Laws or May, physiologic- 
ally considered. By Dr. Spurzheim. A work of great 
merit. Price enly 30 cenis. 

Puystotocy or Digestion. The Prin- 
ciples of Dietetics. Illustrated with Engravings. By 
Andrew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents. 

Puttosopuy or Sacrep History, con- 
sidered in Relation to Human Aliment and the Wints of 
Scripture. By Sylvester Graham. Price $2 00. 

Repropvctive Oreans ; their Diseases, 
Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 30 cents. 

Soner anp Temperate Lire. With 
Notes, Illustrations, and a Biography of the Author, who 
lived 154 years. Read this book. Price 30 cents, 

Sexvat Drerasrs; their Causes, Pre- 
vention and Cure on Physiological Principles. $1 25. 

Tretn ; their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Decay. Full of 
Illustrative Engravings. Price 15 cents. 

Tae Scrence or Human Lrre. By 
Sylvester Graham, M.D. With a Portrait and Biograph- 
ical Sketch of the Author. Price ¢2 50. 

Tonacco; its kffect on the Body and 
Mind. By Dr. Shew. The best work on the subject. 
Everybody should read it. Price 30 cents. 

Tonacco, Usr or; its Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Effects. By Alcott. Price 15 cents. 
Tosacco: three Prize Essays. By 
Drs. Trall and Shew, and Rev. D. Baldwin. 15 cents. 
Tea anv Corrre; their Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Effects. By Alcott. Price 15 cents. 
Urrrie Diseasrs AnD DispLACKMENTS. 

A Practical Treatise on the various Diseases, Malposi- 

tions, and Structural Derangements of the Uterus and 

its Appendages. Il!ustrated with colored Engravings. 

By R. T Trall, M.D. Price #5 v0; uncolored, 23 00. 
Vererrante Diet, as sanctioned by 

Medical Men and Experience in all ages; also a system 

of Vegetable Cookery. Price 87 cents. 

In press. 
Tae Compitete Gymnastvw. A pro- 


fusely illustrated work. Being the application of Gym- 
nastic, Calisthenie, Kinesipathic, and Vocal Exercises 
to the Development of Body and Mind, and the Cure of 
Disease. By hk. T. Trall, M.D. Price $2 v0. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Address, 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
These works will be found eminently ureful to YOUNG MEN and 
YOUNG WOMEN. They may thereiu find such instruction in recard 
to SELF-IM’'ROVEMENT, moral, intellectual, and physical deveiop- 
Ment, as can nowhere cise be found, 


Serr-Cotture anp Perrecrion or 
Cuaracter, including the Management of Youth ; show- 
ing how to train the disposition, and develop those fucu!- 
ties, and improve the mind. By 0.8. Fowler. 87 cents, 

Memory anv Iyretxecrvan Inprove- 
MENT, yo to Self-Education and Juvenile Instruction. 
By 0. 5S. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 

Puystotocy, ANntm™aL AND Menratr., 
applied to the preservation and restoration of health of 
body and mind. With twenty-six engravings on wood. 
By 0. 8. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 57 cents. 
This work should be read by every one who would secure 
a “sound mind in a healthy body.” 

Hopes anp Hetrps ror tur Youna or 
BoTu Sexes, to the Formation of Character, Choice of 
Avocation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cultiva- 
tion of Intellect, Social Affection, Courtship, and Mar- 
riage. By Rev.G.5. Weaver. Price 87 cents. 

Ways or Lire; or, the Right Way 
and the Wrong Way. A first-rate book for all young 
people. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price 50 cents. 

Tae Incustraten Setr-Insrrucror mm 
PHreNnoLoey anv Prysto.oey ; with 100 engravings and 
a Chart. All stadenis of the science read it. 30 cents. 

Borany ror Aut Crasses; Containing 
a Floral Dictionary, with numerous illustrations. By 
John B. Newman, M.D. Price s7 cents. 

Fammtar Lessons on Purenotocy AND 
Puysrotocy. Beautifully Ilustrated. Price $1 25. 


Ams anp Ains ror Grris AND YounG 
Women. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price 87 cents. 


How to Wrire; A Pocket Manual of 
Composition and Letter-Writing. Invaluable to the 
young. Price 30 cents; in Muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Tarx; A Pocket Manual of 
Conversation and Debate, with more than Five Hundred 
Common Mistakes Corrected. 30 cts. ; in Muslin, 5v ets, 

How to Brenave; A Pocket Manna 
of Republican Etiquette, and Guide to Correct Personal 
Habits, with Rules for Debating Societies and Deliber- 
ative Assemblies. Price 30 cen:s: in Maslin, 50 cents. 

How to Do Bustvess; A Pocket Man- 
ual of Practical Affuirs, and a Guide to Success in Life, 
with a Collection of Legal and Commercial Forms. 
Suitable for all. Price 30 cents; in Muslin, 50 cents. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


Hon. Thomas H. Benton said, when presented with a verbatim re- 
port of one of bis masterly speeches, taken by a little boy, ** Had Pro 
NOGRAPHY been known forty years ago, it would have saved me (went, 
years of hard labor.” 


AmertcAN Manvat or Pronoerapnry. 
Being a Complete Guide to the Acquisition of Pitman’s 
Phonetic Shorthand. Price 40 cents. 

Tue Manvat or Puonocrarny, by 
Pitman. A new and comprehensive exposition of Pho- 
nography, with copious illustrations and exercises. 60 cts. 

Tur Reporrer’s Companion, by Pit- 
man and Prosser. A complete guide to the art of Ver- 
batim Reporting. Paper, (5 cents ; in muslin, #1. 

Tue Pronocrarmo Tracner, by Pit- 
man. On the best method of imparting Phonography, 
containing a full course of lessons, with practical hints 
on Lecturing, etc. In the corresponding style. Price $1. 

Tue History or Suorruanp, from the 
system of Cicero down to the invention of Phonography. 

ited and engraved on stone by Pitman. Price 75 cts. 

Tae Pronocrapmic Reaver.  En- 
graved Pitman. A progressive series of reading ex- 
ercises. Useful for every Phonographic student. 25 cts. 

Puonocrarme Cory-Boox, of ruled 
paper, for the use of Phonographic students. 12 cents. 


Tue Pronoerapme Tracner ; being an 
Inductive Exposition of Phonography, intended as a 
school-eook, and to afford complete and thorough in- 
struction to those who have not the assisiance of an oral 
teacher. By Webster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 eents. 


These works may be ordered in large or small quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by express, or as freight, by rail- 
road, steamships, sailing-vessels, by stage or canal, to any 
city, town, or MF in the United States. By FOWLER 

ELLS, 





AND W Broadway, New York. 
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W ATER-CURE. 


“By no other way can men approsch nearer.to the gods than by 
couferring health on men.” Cicero. 

“9 Tum PROPL” can be thoroughly indoctrinated in the general 
principles of Hrosoraruy, and make themselves thoroughly acquaiat- 
ed with the Laws ov Lirw axp Hueavrta, they will well-nigh emancl- 
pate themselves from all need of doctors of any sort."’ 


Accmpents AND EmerGencirex, 3B 
. & 


Alfred Smee. Illustrated. Price IS cents. « 


Coox Book, Hydropathic. With new 
Recipes. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Price 87 cents. 

Consumption; its Prevention and Cure 
by the Water Treatment, with directions. Il 
By Dr. Shew. Paper, 62 cents; muslin, 87 eents. 

Curipren ; their Diseases and Hydro- 
pathic Management By Dr. Shew. Price $1 25, 

Crotera ; its Causes, Prevention, and 
Cure; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated by 
Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents. 

Domestic Practice or Hypropatuy, 
with fifteen engraved illustrations of important subjects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M.D. $1 50. 

Fasity Puystcran, Hydropathic. By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for home 
practice. Profusely Illustrated. Price, muslin, $2 50. 

Exrertence in Warter-Cure. A famil- 
iar Exposition of the Principles and Results of Water- 
Treatment. By Mrs. Nichols. Price 30 cents, 

Tae Hyproparnmic Encycroreptra; A 
Complete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An il- 

,lustrated work. By R. 'T. Trall, M.D. Two large vols., 
with a copious index, substantially bound in library 
style, with nearly one thousand pages. Price $3. 

Hypropatuy, or the Water-Cure ; its 
Principles, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, with an 
Account of the Latest Methods adopted by Pri it 
By Joel Shew, M.D. Price $1 25. 

Inrropuction To THE Warer-Cure. 
With an Exposition of the Human Constitution. 15 cis. 

Purosopuy or tHe Warter-Curzr. A 
Development of the True Principles of Health and Lon- 
gevity. Illustrated with the Confessions and Observas 
tions of Sir Edward L. Bulwer. Price 30 cents. ‘ 

Practice or tae Water-Curr. Cone 
taining the various omen used in the Water Treate 
ment in all cases of Disease. Price 30 cents. 

Resvutts or Hypropatnuy ; treating of 
Constipation and Indigestion. By Dr. Johnson. 57 cta 

Scrence or Swmmine. Giving the 
History of Swimming, with special instruction to Learns 
ers. Illustrated. Every boy should have it. 15 cents. 

Warer-Cure Lisrary. Embracing 
the most popular works on the subject, in seven large 

*12mo volumes. By American and European authora 
Every family should have a copy. Price §7. 

Warer-Cure ty Curonic Diseases. 
An Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination 
of various Chronic Diseases. By Dr. J.M. Gully. $150 

Warer anp Veceraste Drer in Scrof- 
ula, Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases. By Dr, 
Lamb. A Scientific Work. Price 87 cents. « 

Warer-Cure Manvart. ‘A Popular 
Work on Mycrcpatie. With familiar Directions. By 
Dr. Shew. Every family should have it. Price 87 centa 

Warer-Core iv Every Known Dis 
BASE. _ H. Rausse. Translated from the Germag 
by ©. H. Meeker. Paper, 62 cents; muslin, 87 cents. 

Warer-Cure Acmanac. IIlustrated. 
Containing much important matter. Price 6 cents. 

Warer-Core Jovrnat anp Herarp or 
Rerorms. Devoted to Hydropathy and Medical Reform 
Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 

Home Treatment ror Sexvat Asvses, 
with Hydropathic Management. By Dr. Trall. 30 cta 
Mipwirery anp THE Diseases or Wo- 
men. A practical work. By Dr. Shew. Price $1 25. 
Parents’ Guipe anp CHILDBIRTH MADE 
Easy. By Mra. H. Pendleton. Price 62 cents. 

PEG a : 

Preenancy anp Curmpsiktn. Water- 

Cure for Women. Illustrated with Cases. Price 30 cts. 


Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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MESMERISM. 


Pamosopny or Execrrioat Psycnor- 
ocy. A Course of Twelve Lectures. By Rev. Jobn B. 
Dods. With Portrait of the Author. Price 87 cents. 

Etements or AntMAL MaGnetisM ; its 
Practical Application to Human Relief. Price 15 cents. 

Fasctnation ; or, the Philosophy of 
Charming. (Magnetism.) Illustrating the Principles of 
Life in Connection with Spirit and Matter. Illustrated. 
By Dr. J. B. Newman. Price 87 cents. 

Lisrary or Mesmertsm AND Psycuot- 
oey, containing the best writings on the subject. With 
suitable illustrative engravings. in two volumes of about 
900 pages. Price $3. 

Macrocosm ; or, the Universe With- 
out; both in the World of Sense and the World of Soul. 
By William Fishbough. Price $1 00. 

Putosorry or Mesmertsm AND Crarr- 
vorance. Six Lectures, with Instruction. 30 cents. 

Psycnotocy; or, the Science of the 


Soul. With Engravings of the Brain and Nervous Sys- 
tem. By Joseph Haddock, M.D. Price 30 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“ Books to quicken the intelligence of youth, delight age, decorate 
prosperity, shelter and solace us in ave: sity, bring enjoyment at home, 
befriend us out of doors, pass the night with ua, travel with us, go tuto 
the country with ua.” Cickro. 


Hryts towarp Rerorms, in Lectures, 
Addresses, and other Writings. By Horace Greeley. 
Enlarged, with the Crystal Palace and its Lessons. $1 25, 

Temperance Rerormation—its History 
from the Organization of the first Temperance Society to 
the adoption of the Liquor Law of Maine. $1 25. — 

Detta’s Docrors; or, a Glance behind 
the Scenes. By Hannah G. Creamer. Price $1. 

Demanps or tHe Acre on COoLLEGEs. 
A Speech delivered by Hon. Horace Mann, President of 
Antioch College. With an Address to the Students on 
College Honor. Price 25 cents. 

A Home ror Att; or, a New, Cheap, 
Convenient, and Superior Mode of Building. With Ap- 
propriate Plans and Diagrams. Price 87 cents. 

Kanzas Reoton; Embracing Descrip- 
tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Soil, and Re- 
sources of the Territory. Interspersed with Incidents of 
Travel. By Max Greene. Price 30 cents. 

Human Rienuts, anv Tuer Porrricar 
Gvaranttes; Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
Judge Hurlbut. Notes by George Combe. Price 87 cts. 

Immortautry Trrumpnant. The Exist- 
ence ofa God. By the Rev. J.B. Dods. Price 87 cents. 

Love anv ParentaceE; applied to the 
Improvement of Offspring. Including important direc- 
tions and suggestions to Lovers and jhe Married, con- 
cerning the strongest ties and most momentous relations 
of Life. By 0.5. Fowler. Price 30 cents. 

Marrmony; or, Phrenology and Phys- 
iology applied to the Selection of Congenial Companions 
for Life. Including directions to the married for living 
together affectionately and happily. Price 30 cents. 

Tuoveuts on Domestic Lire; its Con- 
cord and Discord. With Valuable Suggestions to both 
Sexes. By Nelson Sizer. Price 15 cents. 

Tueory or Porvtation ; deduced from 
the General Law of Animal Fertility. With an Introduc- 
tion by R. T. Trall, M.D. Price 15 cents. 

Power or Krypvess;, inculcating the 
Christian Principles of Love over Physical Force. 80 cts. 

CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO Pursto.oey, 
Aaricutture, anp Commerce. By Prof. Liebig. 20 cts. 
A careful reading of the books above-named would be 

of inestimable value to every individual. Let them be 

found in the possession of every family. 


When single copies of these works are wanted, the 
amount, in postage stamps, small change, or bank notes, 
may be inclosed in a letter and sent to the Publishers, who 
will forward the books prepaid by return of the rrrsT MAIL. 

2 All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as 
follows: FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

[Name the Post-office, County, and State.] 





For Lecturers AND OrHErs.— 


ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL  PLATES— 
TRALL’S ANATOMICAL PLATES.—These plates were 
arranged expressly for the New York Hygeio-Thera- 
~~ College. and for Lectures on Health, Physiology, etc, 
hey are six in number, representing the normal position 
and life size of all the internal viscera, magnified illustra- 
tions of the organs of the special senses, and a view of the 
= nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, etc. For popu- 
instruction, for families, schools, and for professional 
reference they will be found far superior to any thing of 
the kind heretofore published, as they are more complete 
and perfect in artistic design and finish. Price for the set, 
fully colored, baeked apd mounted on rollers, $12. 
EBER’S ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE Hv- 
MAN BODY From the German — by Prof. M. J. 
Weber. Consisting of eleven entire figures, natural size, 
with a comprehensive explanation. For sale in sheets or 
mounted. Sets in sheets, $15. Mounted, §25. 


PHRENOLOGICAL pon i nnn fb have on 
hand and can procure to order a ntings and 
drawings for Phrenological Lecturers anc eae rep- 
resenting the temperaments portraits showing each organ 
small and large, skulls, casts of brain, ete, at reasonable 
prices. 

SPECIMENS FOR SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE 
CABINETS.—Forty of our best specimens, size of life. 
Casts from the heads of John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, 
George Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, 
Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester 
Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceol, 
ete. They can be packed and sent as freight or express 
with safety. Price only $25 for forty casts. 

SKELETONS wired ready for use from $30 to $50 each. 

ANATOMICAL PREPARATIONS of all kinds as low 
as they can be procured in the country. FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN AND ForEIGN Patent 


Acency.—We transact all kinds of business connected 
with procuring Patents, either in this country or in any of 
the European states. We invite the especial attention of 
inventors and others who may be interested to our facili- 
ties fur obtaining Patents in Foreign countries. Among 
the advantages we present are— 

First.— The Specifications and Drawings are prepared 
at this office, where we have every unity to corre- 
ey with the inventor, and thus learn fully his views and 
aims in reference to his invention. By this means his in- 
tentions and wishes are better set forth and carried out 
than nw | could be were the Specification and Drawings 
prepared abroad. 

Seconp.— We are not confined to the services of a single 
Foreign Agent, but have competent agents in various parts 
of Europe, contiguous to, and doing business directly with, 
the different Patent offices at which it may be desirable to 
obtain patents. 

Tairp.—Our nts are men of ability and experience 
in their profession, none being employed by us but solicil- 
ors of the highest reputation. 

Fovrrn.—By a new and uliar process, known only 
to ourselves, we are enabled to prepare Drawings upon 
Parchment that are at once effective, neat, and durable. 

Inventors too often lose sight of the importance of ob- 
taining Letters Patent from Foreign Countries, not being 
aware of the fact that European patents for original Ameri- 
can inventions often prove far more profitable to the pat- 
entee than those granted in our own country. 

Patent Agents who have not made their arrangements in 
foreign countries will do well to transact their business 
through our office, as our facilities are, in some respects, 
unequaled by any house in the United States. 

The business of this office is strictly confidential. No 
charges are made for examinations of new inventions ; in- 
ventors may consult us as to the novelty and patentability 
of their improvements, and receive our report, by describ- 
ing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp to pre-pay 
the return letter. Communications by letter in reference 
to Inventions or Patent Law poets attended to. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


» Emptoyment.—Young men in 


every neighborhood may have healthful, pleasant, an! 
profitable employment by engaging in the sale of oar new 


and valuable books, and canvassing for our popular family 
journals. Our new refor books should be placed 
within the reach of every family in the land. Thousands 
of copies might be sold where they have never yet been 
introduced. A few dollars—say #15 or 20—is enough 0 
commence with. Young men and women, teachers, cler- 
gymen, traveling agents, aii may engage in this good 
cause, with profit to themselves and great good to others. 
Our journals are everywhere popular, and canvassers © il 
find them well adapted to the wants of the people ever)- 
where. For terms and particulars, address 4 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York- 


Syriners.—THE BEST SYRINGES, 


atd fferent prices. The practiow value of bese ins ramenls 
is beorenng enawaned, ane po fem ly should be without 
one. We farnish with each instrament an_ILivsTRaTs? 
Manvat of mstractions, prepared by Dr. Taare, givieg 
complete dire ctions for its use, p 

The prives of the hest syringes, sent by mail, aa 
pre-paid, are from $3 50 to $4.00. Address FOWL 





AND WELLS, 38 Broadway, New York. 
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Wantep.— Water-Cure Jour- 
wat for March, 1857—and Puexnorogicat Jovenar for 
January and February, 1857. If any of our friends have 
these numbers to spare, and will send them to us, we will 
be willing to remunerate them and be also much obliged. 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 


Adbertisement 
sem $. 
ApVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secare insertion, should be sent to the Publishers’ on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 
Teeus.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 











AnpErRson & Wyatt, Atror- 
NEYS AND COUNSELLORS. Duncan, Sherman & Co.’s 
Bank Building. No, 9 Na eau street, New York. 

Wii attend with oromptne ss to the Pr secation of Claims, 
Ortiecti n of Pr missory Notes, Drafts, and Bitle, and give 
partcular attention to Conveyancing, Searching Tities, 
obaining Land Warrants, etc, 

keler co FOWLER AND WELLS, 3°8 Broadway, New 


York. 
it J. ANDERSON. T. M. WYATT. 


A. & J. H. Nasu, Arrorneys 


AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, No. 86 Beekman Street, 
N. Y.. ip the Uorted States ano St te Courts, 

JOSEPH H NASH, Commiasi wer of Dee's, No. 36 Beek- 
man Street; residence No, 40 West 2ist Sireet. Ati busi- 
hess iransucted with care and dispatch. 








To Mecuantcs, INVENTORS, AND 
MANUFACTURERS —In announcing the THIRTEENTA 
Avnual Volume of the SCIKNTIFIC AMERICAN, the 
Pahlishers respe*ttully ietorm the public thot in order to in- 
= and stimulate the formauon of clabs they propose 

off. r 

ONE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN 
CASH PREMIUMS 
for the fl leon largest lists of subscribers sent in by the 1st of 
January. 1858, tob- di-tr bu ed ax foll we :—F.r the larg +t 
list, #8003 21, $250 : Bd, $200; 4.h, 150: Sem. $100; Bh, +90; 
Tin, $3"; Sth, 70; 9b. $6 +; 1 th, $50; IL h, $4u ; Lain, $35; 
: 14th, $25; 15:h, $20. 

Names can be ee nt in at different times and trom different 
Post Offie-s. The cash will be pid tothe order of he suc- 
a competitors, imm: diately after the 1st ot Janaery, 

85 

Southern, Western, and Canada Money taken for sub- 
scriptions, Canad» subscribers witl pl a-e wo r mit Tw. nty 
tix cenls extra on each year’s subscription to pre-pay pust- 


ur 

TERMS OF SUPSCRIPTION—Two Dol ars a Year, 
or One Dol'ar for Sx M » ths. 

OLUB RATES.—Five Opies, for Six Months $4; Fire 
Copies, tor Twelve M » the, $8 Do'lers ; Ty n Comes. for Six 
M nthe, #8 Dollar-; T+n Copies, for Twelve Mouths, $15 
Dollars ; Twenty Copies. tor Tw: lve Moaths, $8 ollara, 
on rd a of Twenty aud over, the yearly subscription 

only . 

Th new volume will commence on the 12th of Septem- 
ber and will be printea up -n flare paper with new tp». 

The general chacacterot th. ScrgNtiric AME«IoaN is well 
known, ond, as her totere, it wilt ve Chiefly aeveted tothe 
Provalgatn of infor ation relating to the various Jfe- 
clunica! and Chemical Arts, Manuficturea, agriculture, 
Patents, Inventions, E gineering Mil Work, and ali m- 
lerrsis which the bent of Practical Science is calculaied t> 
Aivave, [cis ssaed weekly, to form tor binding ; contains 
Saeey fom 5 00 60y Anely executed Eugraving-, No- 
Wes of American and European Improvem ste, tog: ther 
vith ao Official List of American Pateut Claims in advance 
Of all: ther papers 

Tris the aim of the Editors of the Sorentirio AMERICAN 
© present all subjects discussed in its ¢ dumns iu a pra tical 
and popular form. They will also endeavor to matntain a 
Candid fearlessness in combating and exposing fa'se theo- 
Pe and practic-s in Screnufle and Mechanical Matters, end 
Tat Preserve its character as a reliable Encyclopedia of 

wa Ent riainting Knowledge. 

PA ils ea copics wili be sent gratis to any part of 


MUNN & CO.. Publishers and Patent Agents, 


I No, 123 Fulton Sirect, New York. 





$1.—No Pen nor Inx Usep, no 
ed Imitated, no Teacher required, Marlaurin’s Patent 

oetracting PROCESS IN PENMANSHIP ena s 
— one 'o writs with the greates: ease, ely gance, and ra- 
fon It has been amply te-ted an! permavently estab- 
oue ‘a the Pablie Schools of New York, and the eounti: g- 
fall of our first m:rchants. The pro ess, complete, wit 
ao™ lor use, will % sent, prepaid.on the receipt of 

y FOWLER AND WiLL, 

808 Broadway, New York, 








Boptry Exercise tHe Best 


MEDICINE. OTTIGNON & MONTGOMERY'S GYM- 
NASLUM Nos. 159 and 161 Crosby sireet. This institution 
should be patrouwz d by all persons of sedentary habits. 
The Gen'lemen’s Initiatory Class, und r the instruction of 
Mr. Montgomery, mts EVERY EVENING at 8 o’clock. 
Boy’ Cia-ses, MONDAYS, WEDVESDAYS. ane FRI- 
DaY&, at 8} o'clock, pw. FENCING and SPARRING 
taue \. privaicly at the rooms or residence. The Gymva- 
siaa) open from sunrise until 10 o'clock ew. Exercising 
Clut no Damb-betls of all szes and weights for sal. Mr. 
Ottigron also gives his personal avention to the erection of 
Gymnastio Apparatus to private houses or public institutions 
in any pari of the United States. 

JAMES, L. MONTGOMERY, Director. 

OTLIGNON & MON CGUOMERY, Proprietors. 


“Tr 1s not Goop ror Man To 
BE ALONE.” “The Old Physician” again. His new work 
is now r ady, THE MORAL PHILOSUPHY OF COURT- 
SHIP AND MARRIAGE, « signe as 2 com» anion to that 
excellent book, THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE, by 
th ssme anhor. 

The flowing is the Table of Contents of the first Part of 
this unique book : 

Cuap. |. Is Marriage a Duty ? 

Il. Nature and Design of Marrisge. 
ILL. How the ends ot Marri«ge are to be secured, or 
KR tienal Courtsh:p, 
IV. The Philosophy of being in Love. 
V. At what Ag~ should we marry ? 
VL. On Equalvy in Marriage. 
VIL. Are 8: cond Mar iages desirable ? 
VILL The Per, etuity of M .rringe. 

Part LI contains 82 chapters, unvier the general head of 
“Proper Qualifica'ions tor Marring .” t eated in the tormit- 
able s yl- tor wh ch * The Od Physician” is jusily celebrat- 
ed. In one vol. 18m», price 75 cents 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


‘ al 

Tue STUDENT AND ScHOOLMATE. 
A Monthly Magez ne tor Chi dren and Youth, Sch ols and 
Famivies, conains New Speeches, Original Dialogues, Hiws- 
tory, Biography, Travels, Pocury, Musie, Maseum of Curi- 
osities in Leterature, ete. The most valuable magazine for 
the young publish din America. 36 p»ges montny. Terms 
$1 a year. 

Ic is highly popalar among Teachers and Pupils, as well 
as Parents and Cnudren, Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

P. 3.—Clabs of Ten or more will be supplied at 75 cents 
each, Si. .gte subscriptions $1. 


Premium Prano Fortrres.—Tur 
attention of purchas+rs and th~ pu le is respectfully solicit- 
e! to the b auifal PIANO FORTES now on exhibition, 
and tor sale at the Wareroome, 335 Washington, corner of 
Weat Sireet 








New and important improvements have bern ttroduced 
in these instraments, which r nder them mack more p wer- 
fal. with sweet. even, sod desirable qualiies of tone, a 
parts being equally balanced, and for musiwal eff ct they 
are fer ia advance of the common Squire Piano Forte. 

Having received many flattering testimoniais from those 
who have parch sed and ined thes wmetramen's, and also 
been awarded TWO MED&aLS ny the M as .chusetia Me- 
chanics’ Assec ation at the recent Fair, tor Piano Furies on 
axhionion, it 6 with r newed confidence that I now offer, 
aud recommend them to the pabiic as being equal w any 
manufee ured, 

ASILVER MEDAL was awarded at the late Mechanics’ 
Fair over all competitors (with one exception) fur the best 
Syuare Piano Forte on exhirition, 

P. 3. Every instrument warrsnted to give periect satis- 
faction. JAMES W, OSE, 

Warerooms, 835 memes Strect (Cor. o1 West Street), 
son. 





For New Yorx.—Norwicu 


STEAM +OaT LINE —Fare Repvucep: Cabin Passage $4, 
Deck $2 50. Cars leave Boston an + Worcester Ratiroa! Sta- 
tion, A bany St., daily, at 5¢ p.m. (Sundays excepred) for the 
steam: r Commonwealth, Capt. J. W. Williams, on Monaya, 
Wednesdays, and omg for steamer Wore-ser, Capt 
Wm Witcox, Tuesdays, Cbursdave, and Saturdays, landing 
in New York at the Pier «f the New J-rsey Railroad, mak- 
ing a dire-t through route rom Boston to Phila elphia, 
Baltimore. Wa-hington, ete Conductors »e-ompany pas- 
seogers through to New York. G@. TWICHELL 
Supermtendent, 
Ticke's, Berths, and State-rooms secure} at tne Kot oad 
station, aud at the offl e ot the sdoms’ Expr ss C mmpany. 
June7T. OC. PRATYI, Ja., Agent, 84 Washingwa Street 





Unver-GARMENTS, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FUKNISHING GOODS. 

An extensive and superior voriety of the ab ve goods, at 
the lowest prices for which they can be purchssed in this 
country, will be found at the well-known importiog and 
Manufacturing Estanlishment of 

UNION ADAMS, 
No. 591 Broadway (opposite the M: tropolitan Hotel), 
April lyr. New York, 





’ 

SeLPeHo’s AneLEsEY Lee wirn 
Patent Etsstic Anatomical Joints, Patented March 6, 1856. 
ped nt wa ARCIFICIAL ems which is so ar- 
Ta that the wearer can open and shat the flugers. 
ete Fur her information on epghenten at a 

May, 'f. tr. 24 Sprieg Sireet, New York. 


Gutta Percua Prer.—Parent- 


ED 1848, ror Aquenvcts, Pumps, Hypraviic Rams, eto. 
All persons who desire pure water tor comestic use, 
free trom the well-known poisonous ¢ ff-cts of lead, or other 
me'al inpes, are advised to use Gut'a Percha 

For Sale by CHARLES STODDER, 75 Kilby Stre t, Bos- 
ton. June 81. wu. 








’ 

W.S. Foae’s Exrenstve Bep- 
DING WAREROOMS, No 23} »nd 24 Fu'ton S'reet, near 
rout, New York. Huvir, M: ss, Husk, »nd Canton Bamboo 
Mattresses, Feath rs, Bi dsteads, Lounges, Chairs, Cots, 
e'c., Blaukets, Com/fortab'es, Sheeis, Towels, Napsins, and 
all Kinds ot goods for Farnishing Hotels, Private H.-uses, 
Seamships, etc. He is the Manufacturer of the | ortavle 
Spring Bed and Mettress. A great invention, and at a low 
price. Goods sent to any part of the country at short notice 





Fisuer, Brrv & Co.—Marsie 
— 287 Bowery, and 460 to 465 Huston Street, New 
ork, 
Ameriovn and Foreign Marble Mantels, Sepulchral Monu- 
men's, Mural Taviets, Cabinet Sinbs, Ltalian Tile, 
Marble in »lo*k and slah, or sawed to order. 
Juun T Fisuer. May 6m tr. Prerer Grant. 





rr. 

T'uxermometers.—We keep on 
hand a la assortment of the best thermometers. Our 
assortment comprises almost every variety of style, some 
plain—others combine the beautiful with the useful. We 
annex size and prices of some of the varieties: 


#0 50 | 12 inch, cabinet cases..$1 00 

- 56/12 “ do., with glass, 2 00 

12 “ 6 64 “ 

10 “ cabinet cases, 87 | Fancy styles all prices. 
Everybody should have a thremometer, and we shall be 

happy to supply them retail or wholesale, at lowest prices. 

May be sent as freight, by express, or private hand to any 
lace desired. Not mailablee FOWLER AND WELLS, 
> Broadway, New York. 


How To Ger A PATENT ; ASMALL 
Manas! ¢ wiainirg fall [n«tructions to In -ento 8. ant » Si n- 
opsisot Patent Law. Also, full purtioulors concerning Parties 
Enttled Patents, Patemable I.venuons, Noveity and 
Utility, Caveas, Examinwionus, Mod Is, Applications tor 
Pa ents, Interter nees, R--[ eu-s and A‘tditvenal Improve- 
ment: Diclsimers, Exten-imne, As-ignmerts, L cvnses, 
Fees, [otrin ement, For reo Yas nts, Sale ot Patent Rignis, 
ete, Prive ovly 6 cen s, Sen’ prepaid. by fir-t mail. te anv 
Post-f-«, by FOWLER AND WELLS, Pubiishers, 3038 
Broadway, New York. 


Sometuinc New.—B. T. Bas- 


BITT’s BEST MEDICINAL 84LERATOS, minutactured 
from Comm-n Sa't 
8B. T. BABBITT’S BEST SALERATUS 

is prepared entrely different rom other Sateratus. All the 
deieteri us matter exiracted in such a manner as 10 protuce 
Bread, Bi-cuit, and all kuwde =f Cake, wi bout containing a 
per icle+ f Saeraus when the Bread or Cake ts beked ; 
thereny produsteg wh desome re-ulty, Every partict- ot 
Savera us is turned t+ g sant passes thr wgh the Bread or 
Biscuit white Baking, con-eqrentl vetb ng re meins out 
comuen Salt, Waver, avd Flour, You wilreadl pe ive 
by the taste of tnis Solera us that it is entirely oiff-rent trom 
other Saleratus, When you purchase one paper you should 
tage the ol paper with yon, and be very parieu ar and get 
the nex: exactly lke the fivst (name and picture, twisted 
Lonf Bread, wth a glass of eff-rvescing water on tne top, as 
You s-e the mill), 

Full directions for making Bread with Sour Milk and 
Cream Tartar, and all kinds of pastry ; also ‘or ma ing Soda 
Water; alse directions for making ceidlitz Powders, will 
accompany each pack»ge. 8. T. BABBITT. 

Nos. 68 and 70 Washington Street New York, 
and No. 38 india Street, Boston, 








A PLea For THE INDIANS, WITH 
Facts and Fesures of the Lat) Warn Oregon. By JOHN 
BEESON. Just pur li-h do pree 25 cents, For sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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CULTURE OF THE MENTAL FPACUL- 
TIES. 





To incite in man a desire to know himself, to 
teach him to think for himself, to stimulate him 
to draw forth, develop, cultivate, and properly use 
the talents bestowed upon him, is one of the great 
and glorious missions of Phrenology. 

The phrenologist is not only a moralist, but an 
educator, in the truest and most literal sense of the 
word. He alone has the talisman by which to judge 
definitely of the capabilities of individual mind, as 
well as to read the hidden mysteries of human 
nature. And though he does not tell whata child 
will become, he can judge what, with proper cul- 
tivation of the faculties, he may be, and without 
that, what he probably will be, and for what avo- 
cation nature has best fitted him, and therefore 
what shall be expected of him. 

Again, the phrenologist does not pronounce all 
with well-developed mental faculties to be great 
men, but discovers in such a capacity for mental 
superiority. Neither does he judge ali of medium 
or even those of less abilities, to be blockheads, 
for he, above all others, understands how much 
proper culture will increase ordinary reasoning 

- powers; while noble gifts perverted, talents left 
dormant, and faculties undeveloped, often cast re- 
proach upon, and cause to be doubted, the noble 
science of Phrenology. 

Genius, that brilliant erratic gift, that peculiar 
structure of mind which will, which must, show 
its brilliancy, whether it be through rude or cul- 
tivated surroundings, is bestowed on but few of 
the human family. And it often proves rather a 
curse than a blessing to those who have it, for 
genius and strong passions are usually twin sis- 
ters, and both being fickle and perverse, govern and 
ofven ruin their possessor. Here Phrenology comes 
to the aid if such would seek and heartily accept 
its teaching, by pointing out the peculiar faculties, 
and instructing how to discipline and govern them 
by others, which if weaker than the ruling ones, 
can, and should be strengthened by use, till the 

. better conquers the perverse ones. And the pos- 
sesvor of genius, too, by relying on himself, and toa 
great extent neglecting culture, often proves un- 
worthy of the gift. He dreams, and dreams on, 
but does not arouse himself to the mighty work, 
for which it is bestowed upon him, 

But if genius, that which all admire, and not 
a few envy, is the birth-right of few, talents, the 
elements of true, practical greatness, which by 
improvement and proper culture are capable of 
rendering the possessors rich in mental wealth 
and eminent in the world, are bestowed on very 
many of our race. And few there are who have 
not natural capacities for a high degree of im- 
provement and of mental enjoyment, which by 
neglect very many voluntarily deny themselves. 
We have only to look around us everywhere to 
perceive the waste, the almost utter neglect of the 
noblest of God’s gifts to man—the immortal mind. 

Not only is one talent buried in the earth, but 
five, yea, often ten, return but a meager usury to 
the Giver. 

Like the uncultivated soil of our Western wilds, 
yielding naught but the coarsest products, yet 
by cultivation capable of yielding a rich harvest, 
so is there untold mental wealth lost because the 


(Sert., 1857. 








mind is uncared for, and the passions are allowed 
to revel in unpruned luxuriance. And we have 
not to look alone in the lowest grades of society, 
where circumstances, to a great extent, excuse 
the neglect, but in the higher and middle classes, 
among the majority of the people, to see there is 
a most deplorable waste of mental gifts, a lack of 
true, thorough education, which is needless, and 
being so, is censurable. We do not mean that all 
are to become eminent scholars, all be known to 
fame, or that physical labor is to be cast aside, 
for all to live by their wits; far from this, and 
not thus does the phrenologist advise; but he 
says, follow the employment for which you are 
fitted, either by nature or education (it should 
be both), and in so doing, neglect not to bestow on 
the mind proper care, and cultivate to the fullest 
extent which circumstances will admit, your God- 
like faculties, and thus secure to yourself a source 
of real enjoyment, and elevate yourself in the 
scale of being, whatever may be your condition 
in life. 

There is nothing better calculated than is the 
study of one’s self by the truths of Phrenology, to 
awaken the dormant faculties, and stimulate a 
person with a desire for the greatest possible im- 
provement. It tells how many capabilities we 
possess, and how much these can be increased, 
and we thus be elevated above the untutored 
races of men. It is mind that makes man superior 
to other animals; it is its development and culture 
that raises one class of men above another. “I 
acknowledge no aristocracy but that of mind,” 
said one who judged rightly the true superiority 
of mind in preference to the so-called aristocracy 
of society. ‘‘ And that I am ever happy to ac- 
knowledge, wherever it is found, while for those 
needlessly ignorant I can not have due charity, or 
give that respect which I wish to where my respect 
is bestowed.” Here we may be somewhat at 
fault, for though this lack of culture may appear 
culpable, yet it is often because the faculties have 
never been truly awakened, and the persons care 
little for a thorough knowledge of themselves, or 
consider the value of the utmost development of the 
mind. But no one can read phrenological works 
and give even a passing thought to the subject, 
though, perhaps, not be confirmed in its doctrines, 
without having a desire awakened to advance in 
knowledge, and to have the mind make progress 
in its own development. To these we say, let not 
the inspiration leave you, but fan the flame, 
arouse still more the desire for improvement, and 
then immediately act, which action will prove a 
pleasure to the awakened faculties. 

If you are a student, learn not your lessons mere- 
ly to be prepare | for recitation, not study merely 
because it is more respectable to be learned than 
otherwise, not alone for some department or pro- 
fession in life; but have this the first, the cher- 
ished object to study to draw forth, to cultivate 
the capacities of the mind, from the mind’s own 
sake, for its improvement and superiority, and 
the legitimate object will be attained to a far 
greater extent than otherwise ; for study self in- 
spired will become a pleasure rather than a task. 

Let youth at home and at school be thus in- 
spired, let this high object, namely, to seek mental 
attainments for their own intrinsic value, be fixed 
in their minds, and there will be no need of prizes, 





or of suggesting to them future renown, as the 
reward of learning, to stimulate them to improve- 
ment. Ifno real love of learning is inherent, jt 
can, and should be incited. Let one consider for 
& moment the mental wealth which within him 
lies, and the utility of the cultivation of the facul- 
ties of the mind; let him read works that will 
arouse, strengthen, and assist him toareal love for 
mental labor, and if he acts, he will in time reap 
a rich reward of enjoyment, which could not be- 
fore be imagined. For what new fields of plea- 
sure are opened to his cultured eye! what @n un- 
failing resource ready for the mental wants, and 
how differently does he view science, every de- 
partment of literature, nature, and even religion, 
than can the dormant, uncultured mind ! 

To one earnest for his or her own improvement, 
where there is a real enthusiasm, and hungering 
for knowledge, there is no “ lion in the way” but 
what perseverance and patience will overcome, 
The lack of this desire, or a mere passive inclina- 
tion, sees ten thousand impediments, we might 
say almost without an exception. In the middle 
and higher classes there is no sufficient excuse for 
this lack of culture. 

We would not be understood as charging a gen- 
eral ignorance of the rudiments of learning, or 
the want of a respectable school-book education, 
which a very large class attain, but a reai, true 
education and development of the mental faculties. 
There are none among these classes but that can, 
by the proper improvement of time and circum- 
stances, attain a high degree of culture, and lay 
up for themselves vast stores of knowledge. But 
often education almost stops with school days, and 
the mind, by remaining dormant, loses even the 
mental strength of youth. This is wrong, and at 
the same time needless. Laboring people, as most 
in our country are, can, during their labor, dwell 
on the reading or study snatched at intervals; or 
during the long winter evenings they can think, 
reason, and talk upon it, and the active mind can 
draw from itself, train its own thoughts, let its 
imagination soar, and its taste and ideality be 
feasted, either from thoughts within or objects 
without, which ever present themselves to an 
awakened intellect. Especially do those in the 
country enjoy this latter privilege to the fullest 
extent, yet of how many can it be truly said, 
“having eyes they see not, and ears they hear 
not,” neither do they appreciate the beauties which 
surround them. This is not as it should be. A 
greater desire for intellectual culture should be 
incited, it should be fostered and encouraged in 
youth, the mole-hills and mountains of difficulty | 
be surmounted, and the mind study to know itself, | 
to appreciate the noble gift of intellect, and each 
and every faculty drawn forth, rightly cultivated 
and increased, and thus be made a source of et- 
joyment to its possessor, a means of greater Use | 
fulness in the world, and fitted for a higher de | 
gree of intelligence hereafter. 








“ As the firmeat believers in man’s capability | 
of improvement are those persons who themselves 
possess high moral development of brain, they 
are inspired in this faith, not by a demon, but by 
Heaven; for the moral sentiments are the God 
like elements of our nature.”—Combe's Mord : 
Philosophy. 
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